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1. 

I.  INTHODUCTIOU. 
A.  The  iVriter's  Interest  in  the  Development  of  Religion 
and  -i^thics. 

1.  btudy  of  Religion  and  -ethics. 

HQien  the  writer  was  in  Depauw  University,  he 
elected  as  a  major  field, for  his  college  course ,3il)lical 
literature,  and  allied  subjects,  such  as  social  ethics, 

evolution  of  morals ,philosophy, etc.    He  had  thirty-five 
hours  of  Bible  in  Dei'auw. 

After  coming  to  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  he  continued  his  study  of  Biblical  literature, 
taking  practically  all  of  the  work  offered  in  both  the 
Old  and  JSew  Testament  fields.  In  addition  to  these  cour- 
ses he  has  had  two  very  helpful  background  courses,  which 
have  been  called  Biblical  Research,  and  Old  Testament 
background. 

These  studies , mentioned  above,  which  go  into 
the  sources  of  the  Hebrev/  religion,  have  created  a  desire 
for  the  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  ethics.  Of 
course  this  leads  to  an  interest  in  the  sources  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  these  sources  are  found,  very  largely, in  the 
Hebrew  religion. 

We  Jiave  seen  the  influence  of  the  cultured 
Sumerians  upon  the  Babylonians,  and  in  turn  the  influence 
of  the  Babylonians  and  iiigyptians  upon  Assyria, Syria  and 


Palestine,     The  Jewish  people,  and  Christians  have  been 
the  recipients  of  many  castoms  and  practices  that  were 
in  evidence  in  these  earlier  civilizations,  iirchaeology 
in  Palestine  is  revealing  the  fact,  that  Israel  received 
much  from  the  Ganaanites,  who  in  turn  received  much  from 
the  invading  peoples  from  the  east. 

B.  WHAT  THIS  THESIS  V/ILL  iiTTSI'/IPT  TO  DO. 

In  this  thesis  we  shall  attempt  to  shov^/  that  in  the 
same  way  that  Israel  was  influenced  by  her  predecessors, 
Christianity  derived  much  from  the  Jewish  people,  parti- 
cularly in  the  field  of  ethics. 

C.  AN  ADMISSIOI^^ 

!•  Do  not  claim  original  scholarship. 

This  thesis  does  not  profess  to  he  a  contribution 
to  original  scholarship.  The  results  of  others  in  this 
field  have  heen  drawn  upon  with  much  freedom, 

D.  The  i'.Tethod  to  he  Used  in  this  Thesis. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show  the  historical  hackground  and 
continuity  of  New  Testament  ethics,  and  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  development  of  ethics. 

E.  CHRISTIANITY  IS  NOT  A  NliT.Y  RELIGION, 

1.  The  old  saying,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" 
might  well  he  applied,  when  thinking  of  Christian  ethics; 
while  there  are  features  that  are  unique,  a  close  study 
will  shov;  a  dependence  upon  sources.    A  study  of  Old  Testa 
ment  sources  of  Christian  ethics  will  have  our  attention 
throughout  this  paper. 
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3. 

E.  CHRISTIANITY  IS  NOT  A  NSV/  R3LIGH0N. 
2.  JEWISH  IM:]RITANC"S. 

Nothing  comes  into  oeing  that  does  not  cone  out 
of  the  past,  cuid  the  past  is  inevitaoly  carried  along 
with  the  new  departure,     './e  uelieve  in  an  unceasing  growth, 
and  creation  is  a  process  of  .jrowth, 

a.  Jewish  Antecedents  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  S.  ingas,  in  his  "jJevelopment  of  Early  Christi- 
anity," quotes  Harnack  as  follows:     "To  the  Jewish  mission 
which  preceded  it  the  Christian  mission  was  indebted  in 
the  first  place,   for  a  field  tilled  all  over  the  Empire, 
secondly,  there  were  religious  communities  alread;/  formed 
everywhere,  thirdly,  for  the  Old  Testament,  catechetical, 
and  liturgical  materials,  fourthly,  for  a  habit  of  regular 
worship,  and  a  control  of  private  life,  fifthly,  for  «n  im- 
pressive apologetic  on  hehalf  of  ethics,  and  lastly,  for 
a  self  diffusion  of  a  duty.     The  amount  of  this  indebtedness 

is  so  large  that  one  might  venture  to  claim  the  Christian 

1 

mission  as  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  propaganda." 

V/hether  or  not  we  agree  with  Harnack,  and  Angus; 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  first  period  of  Christianity  most 
of  her  antecedents  were  Jewish.     It  was  this  background  that 
gave  Christiani-Uy  the  Old  Testament,  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and  many  other  vital  elements. 

Of  course,  there  are  folk  who  will  argue  that 

Christianity  was  an  entirely  new  revelation,  but  we  will 

support  the  thesis  that  it  came  to  us  through  a  process 

of  development. 

1.  Angus,  S.  The  Environment  of  Sarly  Christianity,  p. 160 


4. 

E.   CHRISTIANITY  IS  NOT  A  N^ilW  RELIGION. 

2.  a.  Antecedents  of  Christianity 

V/e  must  admit;  however,  and  we  do  it  with 
delight,  that  while  Christianity  borrowed  very  much,  she 
pat  her  impress  upon  that  v?hich  sne  uorrowed,  and  had  many 
things  that  were  unique. 

"b.  Jesus. 

We  share  much  of  the  "belief  of  Historical 

Christianity,  relative  to  Jesus,  and  feel  that  hecause  of 

His  unique  life,  that  He  prohahly  was  a  Son  of  God  in  a 

unique  sense,  "but  having  said  that  we  must  admit,  that  He 

was  a  Jew,  and  is  one  of  the  contributions  of  Judaism  to 

Christianity.     Jesus  was  the  successor  of  the  Prophets  and 

the  Ra"bbis,  and  He  came  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 

(Matt.  5;17)     It  seems  that  His  follov^ers,  at  first,  were 

unaware  that  He  had  innaugurated  a  new  religion.  Scott 

says,  "They  took  for  granted  that  He  had  only  perfected  the 

1 

faith  of  Israel." 

Scott  says  further,  "Jesus  was  born  a  Jew,  He 

worked  solely  among  His  own  people.    His  apostles  had 

Jewish  ancestry  and  training,  and  for  more  than  a  century 

2 

the  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  church." 

It  seems  that  Christianity  regarded  itself  as 
the  new  Israel,  and  the  gentile  world  for  a  long  while 
regarded  it  as  an  erratic  sect  of  the  old  religion.  In 
fact,  that  celebrated  Jev^ish  Scholar,  Samuel  Cohon,  says, 
"Jewish  religious  ideals  served  as  the  foundations  of 
Christianity,  which  grew  out  of  the  Messianic  yearnings  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  for  a  time  Christianity  labored  as 
1.  Scott,  Ernest  Findlay;  The  Gospel  and  its  Tributaries. 


5. 

1 

a  Jewish  sect." 

Cohon  quotes  ^Yoodrow  Y/ilson  as  follows,  "Christ 

in  one  hand,  and  the  Decaloi^ue  in  the  other,  Christianity 

2 

has  made  its  triumphant  march  through  the  ages."        By  the 
aid  of  the  Hehrew  Bible,  and  the  name  of  Israel's  God 
there  has  entered  into  the  world  a  potent  leaven  of  Judaic 
thought.     Joseph  Jacobs,  in  "Jewish  contributions  to  Civili- 
zation" says,  "This  Judaic  thought  is  traceable  in  every 
phase  of  European  civilization,  its  morality,  its  legis- 
lation,  thought ,  creeds,  rituals,  art,  drama,  and  poetry." 
C,  THS  OLD  TSSTAMSNT. 

"Apart  from  Jewish  literature,  Christianity 
near  the  close  of  the  first  century  must  have  been  very 
much  like  one  of  the  many  mystery  religions,  like  the  cult 
of  lilithra  or  Isis,  Dut  the  Jewish  character  of  these  writ- 
ings, endowed  the  Christian  religion  with  a  Jewish  element 

4 

which  it  still  retains." 

Rail  says,  "The  history  and  literature  of 

ancient  Israel  is  a  common  source  and  spiritual  bond  of 

union  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.     They  share  many 

elements  of  doctrine,  ethical  idealism,  and  even  ceremonial 
5 

observance. " 


1.  Cohon,  Samuel  S.  Christianity  and  Judaism  compare  notes. pl6 

2.  Ibid.,  pl6 

3.  Ibid.,  pl6 

4.  Bevan,  Sdwin  R.  Legacy  of  Israel,  p  81-82 

5.  Rail,  Harris  Franklin,  Christianity  and  Judaism,  p 


6. 

(f.  1^  Sanders  says,  "The  most  important  contribution  made 
by  the  Hebrews  was  their  interpretation  of  religion.  The 
Hebrew  thought  of  God  as  a  moral  Being,  a  character,  the 
Father  of  Mankind,  who  rules  the  world  in  righteousness 

1 

and  wishes  to  have  it  pervaded  by  goodness  and  friendliness." 

This  is  a  great  heritage  of  Christianity. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "The  Greeks  had  a  genius 

for  Art  and  Culture;  Rome  for  Jurisprudence,  but  Israel 

had  a  genius  for  Religion."     The  Hebrew  was  a  man  of  few 

interests,  and  his  one  absorbing  interest  was,  says  Angus, 

2 

''His  relation  to  his  God."      He  had  a  great  spiritual 
insight,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     To  quote  iingua 
again,  "Without  political  genius,  the  Jev/s  reared  an 
organization  that  defied  Rome;  the  Jew  never  amalgamated 
with  other  races  so  as  to  lose  his  religious  or  racial 
consciousness.     ihey  had  one  law,  one  holy  book,  one  God 
of  covenant  promises;  they  looked  to  one  spiritual  center 
while  it  stood,  they  had  one  hope  for  the  f uture. . . . The 
terrible  uprisings  under  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian 
bear  ample  testimony  to  their  power  to  shake  the  empire." 

2.  Other  Pathfinders  for  Christianity. 

In  addition  to  the  literature,  and  other  elements 
already  mentioned  we  might  mention  their  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion, prayer,  steadfastness  of  cbaracter,  and  upright 
life,  missionary  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  hope  of  a  brighter 
future  and  a  passion  for  one  righteous  God.  Another 
very  important  phase  of  Judaism  was  carried 

1.  Sanders,  Frank  Knight;  History  of  the  Hebrews,  p  4 

2.  Angus,  S.  The  "Environment  of  ICarly  Christianity,  p  115 
S.  Ibid. ,  p  147-148 
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7. 

over  into  Christianity  by  the  pseadonymous  writers; 

the  Apocalyptists,     iill  these,  as  we  shall  see ,  influenced 

the  Few  Testament  ethical  concepts. 

CJ.   CrR-'-'JiT  LI0V:3I.fSFTS  1)01115  T]IK0U.;K  ^xiM^'H  PliliioOILALITI^S . 
1.  MOSES. 

ill  £jreat  movements  c  re  consammat eel  ay  great 
personalities.     The  Jev.'s,  uuidoubt odly  ov/e  their  relig-ioiis 
herita::?;e  to  the  faithfulness,  and  the  strategy  of  "'oses. 
From  the  time  '^od  convinced  Hoses  at  the  uurnia/j  uush; 
it  seems  that  he  possessed  a  .^"enius  for  leadership. 
Before  this  time,  while  in  Pharaoh's  court,  v;e  see  the 
development  of  his  patriotic  and  social  ideals.     The  one 
incident  which  illustrates  his  interest  in  his  Jewish 
brethren,  of  course,  is  when  he  slew  the  Sgyptian  for 
abusing  an  Hebrew  slave,   (^odus  2:11-12)     It  was  Lloses 
who  led  the  children  of  Isra,ei  out  of  the  land  of  bondage, 
and  patiently  submitted  to  their  abuse  of  himself  during 
the  wilderness  experiences,  alv;ays  relying  upon  God  for 
strength  and  wisdom.     It  was  on  Mount  Sinai  that  Lloses 
received  the  law,   (Pbcodus  19  and  J"^)   that  became  the  ba- 
sis for  a  part  of  the  covenant  code.    Modern  scholarship, 
of  course,  recognizes  non-Israelite  source  material  in 
the  code  of  the  covenant;   some  of  it  coming  from  the  code 
of  Hammurabi,     ''^e  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  Law,  in 
another  connection,  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  greatly  indebted  to  their  leader,  I^Ioses.     They  being 
indebted  to  him,  it  follows  that  we  are  also  indebted  to 
him,  since  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hebrews. 
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8. 

H.  THE  ESSENCE  OF  JUUAI3M. 

The  immediate  link  between  the  Hebrew  religion  and  New 
Testament  Christianity  is  Judaism. 

1.  Q,uest  after  God. 

Cohon  says,  "The  Q,aest  after  iod ,  and  after  the  know- 
ledge of  His  ways,  is  the  essence  of  the  Jewish  Religion," 
and  this  applies  to  Judaism,  of  course,  which  is  only  a  later  phase 
of  the  historical  Israel.     This  religion,  this  quest  after 
God,  and  the  desire  to  know  His  ways  enters  into  every  phase 
of  Hehrew  life.     Th' fr  illustrated  hy  the  Dogma  or  Creed 
written  hy  Judah  b.  Elijah  Hadassi,  in  his  Summa  Theologiae, 
in  1148.     I  quote, 

"    1.  Unity  of  Creator 

2.  His  eternity  and  distinctness  from 
all  other  things. 
The  Y/orld  is  created 

4.  God  sent  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

5.  His  message  is  embodied  in  the 
Torah,  which  is  all  coinplete,  and 
therefore  stands  in  no  need  of  being 
supplemented  by  oral  teachings. 

6.  The  Torah  must  be  understood  in  its 
original  Hebrew  tongue. 

7.  The  Sanctuary  is  the  true  place 
where  God's  glory  dv^ells. 

8.  The  dead  will  resurrect. 
9.  There  will  oe  a  divine  Judgement  for  all. 
10.  Reward  av^aits  the  good,  and  punishment 
the  wicked."  2 

"Hasdai  Crecos,  1240-1410  in  couuiientirig  upon  the  I.Iaimonidean 
creed  in  a  critical  way  refers  to  fundamental  principles  in 
the  creed  as  follows:     "Next  to  the  "Great  Root"  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God,  he  places  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, namely,  divine  omniscience,  providence,  omnipotence, 
prophecy,  free  choice,  purpose,"      and  many  other  sugges- 
tions that  can  be  paralleled  in  historical  Christianity. 

1.  Cohon,  Samuel  S.  Christianity  and  Judaism 

compare  notes,  p  19 

2.  Ibid.,  p57 
S.   Ibid.,  p65 
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II.  ETHICS. 

A.  Definition. 

1.  Science  of  Moral  Gonduct. 

In  the  "Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics," 

editea  o-^  iihailer  Mathews,  v/e  have  a  complete  definition 

of  ethics.     I  quote,  "Ethics  is  a  science  or  pniiociopLy,  or 

more  modestly,  the  study  of  moral  conduct ... .vhat  ought 

or  ought  not  to  be  done  or  as  involving  deliheration  and 

1 

choice  "between  ends  viewed  as  good." 

B.  Historical  Background. 

1.  Rational  goal  of  history. 

Myers  says,  "TUthics  gives  to  history  its  rational 

goal;  and  all  morality  has  the  perfect  shaping  of  universal 

history  as  its  ultimate  end.     A  real  understanding  of  history 

is  not  possible  without  ethics;  universal  history  is  the 

2 

realization  of  the  moral  within  humanity." 

Leopold  Van  Ranke,  quoted  by  I.^ers  says,  "The 

real  advance  made  by  Thucydides  consists  perhaps  in  this, 

that  he  perceived  the  motive  forces  of  human  history  to  be 

3 

in  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature." 


1.  Ivlathews,  Dictioixary  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  pl52 

2.  i^ers,  History  of  Past  Ethics,  p7 

3.  Ibid. ,  p7 
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C.  In  Religions:     Consideration  of  ITorals  Goraes  First. 
In  all  rel.iSions,   on«  "'s^nts  to  knov.'  conGernin,^;  their 

morals  first,  after  this  \:e  are  ready  to  look  into  their 
doctrines  and  iocuments.     In  the  rninds  of  folk  v/ho  ,;ive 
consideration  to  comparative  reli'^ions,  the  idea  of 
morals  is  inseparaoly  linked  'ith  the  religion. 

D.  HEJiR'SV:  Li..  ,..^TTJR3. 

1.  riorals  and  reli.--ion  are  inextricably  int  ertv/ined . 
The  alleiiiance  is  due  not  primarily  to  a  lav;,  uut 
to  a  personal,  Holy  Jod ,  and  one's  duty  to  J^oi,   is  accom- 
panied    by     Ui  ooli  ^aiioxi  or  duty  to  his  fellov/man.  In 
his  argument  for  ethics,  './.  J.  Henderson,   in  "xi<a.stinjs  liilile 

Dictionary"  says,  "The  commandments,  instead  of  being  arbi- 

1 

trary,  are  outflowings  of  the  character  of  God." 
2.  Religion  is  the  basis  of  Hebrew  Morality. 

Israel  through  her  prophets,  priests  and  poets,  in- 
terpreted, in  ethical  terras,  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of 
nature,  and  the  drama  of  human  life  and  history,"  She 

2 

taught  mankind        the  truth  of  an  only  and  righteous  God." 

S.  Israel  was  creator  of  a  moral  ideal. 

The  moral  ideal  which  Israel  created,  is  the  highest 
ethical  standard  of  all  the  races  of  the  v/estern  world,  and 
is  a  universal  force  today.  It  has  been  given  the  touch  of 
Jesus,  and  Christianity,  and  is  a  composite  arrangement  to 
day,  but  we  must  admit  that  it  had  its  inception  in  Israel, 
and  is  our  heritage,  regardless  of  its  present  day  accretions. 

1.  H.B.U.  p  241 

2.  Ivlyers,  History  of  Past  ISthics,  p  1«^5 
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4.  A  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

There  is  a  constant  widening  of  txie  opposition  between 
that  which  is  and  that  which  ought  to  lae. 

5.  Moralization  of  the  idea  of  God. 

Dean  Knudson  says,  "The  moralization  of  the  idea 
of  God  was  Israel's  supreme  achievement.     Its  importance 
in  human  history  can  hardly  he  exaggerated.     It  saved  reli- 
gion from  groveling  superstitions  associated  with  signs  and 
omens;  it  saved  religion  from  irrationality,  and  emptiness 
of  mere  ceremonialism.     In  a  positive  way  it  linked  up  reli- 
gion with  those  elemental  virtues  that  lie  at  the  basis 
of  every  healthy  social  organism,  and  so  made  religion  the 
mightiest  agency  in  the  world  for  uoth  the  preservation 
and  development  of  society.     It  furthermore  tended  to  make 
consciousness  in  a  special  sense  the  seat  of  religion  and 
transformed  religion  from  an  external  obedience  to  an  in- 
ward fellowship  that  eventually  rose  above  the  Vv'orld  of 

1 

time  and  sense,  and  thus  oeoiime  the  chief  good  of  life." 

I  have  given  this  long  quotation  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  Dean  Knudson  has  said  about  all  there  is  to  be 
said,  in  connection  with  the  moralization  of  God  by  the 
Jewish  people.     Certainly,  we  can  see  that  our  Christian 
ethics  finds  its  background  in  the  parent  religion,  and 
doctrine  of  a  righteous,  monotheistic  Deity. 

1.  Knudson,  Religious  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament , 171-172. 
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Myers  says,  "The  Hetirew  conviotion  that  God  is  a  unitary 

Being  of  absolute  righteousness,   led  Israel  far  from  her 

semitio  kinsmen,  and  she  became  the  standard  Dearer  of 

1 

a  universal  morality." 

This  conception  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of 
Gk)d  influenced  their  conduct,  and  has  had  a  treuiendous 
influence  on  all  mankind.     Y/hen  Isaiah  v/ent  into  the 
Temple  to  v/orship,  and  had  his  vision  of  the  Lord  (Isaiah 
6:3f.)  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  unmoral  life 
when  he  came  into  the  presence  of  a  holy  and  righteous 
God,     It  is  little  wonder  that  he  cried  out  "Y/oe  is  me 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips"  and  "holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts:     the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory." 
(Isaiah  6:3)     Dr.  Soper  tells  us  in  his  "Religions  of 
Mankind"  that  "Judaism  has  believed  with  great  earnest- 
ness in  a  few  great  doctrines. ...  one  of  the  important 
beliefs  is  a  God  brooding  over  His  children  with  tender 
love;  a  God  of  justice  and  truth  who  will  brook  no  lower- 
ing of  the  moral  standard,  and  who  v.'ill  one  day  judge  the 

2 

world  in  righteousness." 

The  writer  of  this  thesis  is  convinced  that  the 
lofty  ethical  ideals  of  the  Old  Testciment  grew  out  of  the 
concept  that  God  was  a  unitary  and  righteous  Being,  It 
is  really  a  great  step  forward  from  the  polytheistic  en- 
vironment, and  unethical  practices  of  their  Semitic  kinsmen, 

1,  %ers,  History  of  Past  Ethics,  p  127 
E,  Soper,  Religions  of  Mankind,  p  270 
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E.  IDEA  OF  A  CREATOR  GOD. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  the  ethics  of  Israel 

have  their  roots  in  a  unitary  and  righteous  God.     In  order 

to  have  the  proper  perspective  of  Old  Testament  ethics 

and  their  relationship  to  the  New  Testament  ethics,  we 

shall  need  further  study  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God. 

1.  The  Jews  firmly  maintained  that  God  and  God  alone 

created  the  world.     He  was  not  only  the  creator  God,  but 

He  was  considered  morally  perfect  (Deut.  SE:4).     He  also 

had  the  maintenance  of  the  world.     Moore  suggests,  "That 

it  was  a  continuous  creat ion. . , . the  history  of  the 

world  is  His  great  plan  in  which  everything  moves  to  the 

1 

fulfilment  of  His  purpose."        His  far  reaching  and  all 

emhracing  plan  had  for  its  end,  "the  universality  of  the 

true  religion  in  an  aa:e  of  universal  uori^htness,  peace 

2 

and  prosperity."        In  other  words  the  reign  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  the  establishment  of  His  king- 
dom upon  earth.     In  fact  Jewish  monotheism  was  reached 
through  the  belief  that  "the  will  of  God  for  righteousness 

is  supreme  in  the  history  of  the  world;  one  will  rules  it 

3 

all  to  one  end,  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be." 

"To  put  it  in  a  word  the  National  God  became  a  univer- 
sal God,  and  its  origin  was  moral  rather  than  physical  or 
4 

metaphysical. " 


1.  Moore  George  Foot.  Judaism,  p  385-Volume  I. 

2.  Ibid. ,  p  423 

3.  Ibid. ,  p  361 

4.  Ibid. ,  p  361 
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2.  The  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  Israel's  God  is 

reflected  in  the  prayers.     It  is  seen  especially  in  the 

Kaddish,  a  Jewiah  prayer  in  "Authorized  daily  prayers" 

1 

revised  edition,  1922. 

Holy  One  is  the  meaning  of  Kiddash  ha  Shem,  the 

hallowing  of  the  name»  "as  the  supreme  principle  and  motive 

2 

of  moral  conduct  in  Judaism."        This  same  principle  is 
to  he  found  in  the  New  Testament.   (Matthew  5:14-16) 
2^  We  also  find  the  righteousness  of  (iod,  and  the 

Jewish  aci-cnowledgment  of  that  righteousness,  reflected 
in  the  Psalms.     A  few  references  will  suffice,   (Ps.  11:7, 
26:6,  97:2,  and  97:6) . 

F,  It  is  irapossihle  to  separate  the  morals  and  the 

religion  of  the  Hebrews;  they  are  inextricauly  inter- 
twined . 

1,  It  is  of  fundamental  importance  when  a  people  sees  the 

history  of  a  nation,  snd  the  life  of  individuals  ordered 

hy  the  moral  will  of  a  personal  '^od.     lloors  says,  "The  all 

embracing  and  immediate  knov^ledge  of  God  is  one  of  the 

2 

pillars  of  the  Jewish  faith." 

A  favorite  theme  with  the  moralists  is  ornnicience, 
and  omnipresence.     This  is  very  evident  in  (Amos  9:2-4,  Jere- 
miah 22:22,  Proverbs  5:21  and  15:2,  Job  24:21,  and  in  the 
129th  Psalm.)     The  Holiness  of  God  is  morally  conceived  in 

(Isaiah  6:57,  Exodus  22:19,  24:6f,  Deut.  5:9,  Jeremiah  22:17-19, 

4 

and  in  many  other  places) . 

1.  Moore,  George  Foot.  Judaism  Molume  II.  p  101 

2.  Ibid. ,  p  102 
2.  Ibid. ,  p  272 
4.   Ibid.  ,  p  286 
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2.  "There  are  two  aspects  of  God»s  character  displayed  in 
the  above  references,  His  mercy  and  His  justice,  are  the 
essential  moral  attributes  on  which  religion_j^  that  is  the 
Jewish  conception  of  religion,  is  founded."        These  two 
ideas  run  through  the  Bihle,  (Hosea  E:21f,  Dan.  9:7-9,  Psalm 
25:8-10,  Micah  6:8,  etc.) 

3.  "The  Jewish  idea  of  God  is  eminently  personal.     He  was 

supraraundane ,  hut  not  extramundane ;  exalted  hut  not  remote... 

He  is  the  sole  ruler  of  the  wovia  He  created ... .His  will 

2 

for  men  is  righteousness  and  goodness."        "He  created  man 
in  His  own  image."  (Genesis  5:1)     "The  divine  likeness  was 
the  common  inheritance  of  mankind,  that  was  the  point  on 
which  Jewish,  thought  seized  to  draw  from  it  a  moral  con- 
sequence,  a  universal  principle  of  conduct." 

We  see  then  that  the  Jews  did  not  develop  ethics  as 
a  branch  of  philosophy,  a  science  of  conduct  and  character... 

"Jewish  ethics  are  in  suDstance  and  form  more  exactly  descrih- 

4 

ed  as  perceptive  morals;  they  are  the  morals  of  religion." 
G.  1.       The  motives  for  moral  conduct,  in  Judaism  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  found  in  the  conformity  to 
the  law  of  God  which  is  righteousness,  and  the  obedience  of 
which  will  result  in  blessing,  and  disobedience  in  sin.  This 
same  religious  basis  or  motive  for  moral  conduct  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament  also  in  many  places,  we  will  give  a  few 
references.     (Romans  7:12,  b:12>  and  1st  John  g;4)  

1.  Moore,  George  Foot.  Judaisra  volume  I  p  386 

2.  Ibid. ,  p  42S 

3.  Ibid. ,  p  447 

4.  Moore,  George  Foot.  Judaism  Volume  II  p  5 
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2.       "Obedience  to  rrod '  3  lav;  in  itf3  entirety  is  the  supreme 

moral  o"bli:^ation  of  man,... The  modern  distinction  of  duties 

to  God  as  religious  obli^^ations ,  and  those  to  our  fellowrnen 

or  in  our  personal  conduct  as  moral  obli^^atior" ^ ,   is,  from 

the  point  of  viev.'  of  revealed  religion,  a  false  division 

1 

of  an  indivisible  unity." 
MORALS  OF  KAKLY  ISR.'.'IL. 
1.  Morals  of  Yahweh. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  modern  standards  the  early 
Hebrews  had  a  system  of  morals  that  v;a3  rather  unethical. 
Their  concepts  of  Yahweh,  and  His  relation  to  other  people; 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  for  example,  v^ere  very  crude  and  un- 
ethical.    To  say  the  least,  the  moral  oDligations  of  Yahweh 
were  rather  light,   ( ^odus  9:;;.5,  10:20,  10:27f,  Genesis  12:10^20 
etc.) 

2.  While  we  do  have  the  crude  concepts  concerning  the 
partiality  of  Yahv/eh,  for  the  Hebrews,  and  the  standards 
seem  unethical  to  us;   there  are,  nevertheless,  some  very 

fine  ethical  qualities  in  the  "  early----   period  of  t >  e 

Hebrews. 

a.  In  first  Samuel  12:2-4  we  find  Samuel  testi- 
fying to  his  integrity,  and  out  of  his  statement  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  his  moral  standards.     "Behold  here  I  am:  wit- 
ness against  me  before  the  Lord,  and  before  His  annointed: 
whose  ox  have  I  taken?    or  v.-hose  ass  have  I  taken?    or  v/hom 
have  I  defrauded?    whom  have  I  oppressed?     or  of  whose  hand 

have  I  received  any  orioe  to  blind  mine  e^/es  therev.'ith?  and 

I  will  restore  it  gnto  you."  (1st  Sam.  12:2).  Judged 
1.  Moore,  George  Foot.  Judaism  Volume  II.  pp  7-8 
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from  the  standards  of  his  time  Samuel  was  a  man  of  high 
moral  standards. 

h.  In  II  Samuel  8:15  David  is  accredited  of  having 
executed  .justice  and  judgement  for  all  his  people. 

c.  Of  course  David  did  other  things  that  are  not 
worthy  of  our  emulation,  "but  there  is  much  in  this  great 
Old  Testament  character  of  an  ethical  nature  that  is 
valuable  for  us;  one  more  example  will  suffice.  David 
was  giving  his  charge  to  his  son  Solomon  who  v;as  to 
succeed  him,   "I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth:     he  thou 
strong  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man;  and  keep  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  v-zalk  in  His  ways,  to  keep 
His  statutes,  and  His  commandments,  and  His  judgements, 
and  His  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses." 
(I  Kings  2:2-2)     This  sounds  like  a  ITew  Testament  preach- 
ment. 

There  is  no  douht  ahout  the  fact  that  morals  and 
religion  were  closely  related  in  the  mind  of  the  Hehrew, 
and  it  is  the  moral  passion  of  the  Hebrew  religion  that 
gave  it  its  dynamic. 

3.  These  old  Hebrew  leaders,  "men  of  spiritual  insight, 
still  point  the  way  of  moral  attainment ....  the  social 
passion  of  the  prophets,  the  moral  discernment  of  the 
sages,  and  spiritual  vision  of  the  psalmists  still  chal- 
lenge admiration.     Th^  -  rrds  and  deeds  of  these  men  have 

not  lost  their  power.     They  will  always  stir  the  minds  and 

1 

inspire  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  righteousness." 

1.   Smith,  J.  M.  Powis.     The  Moral  Life  of  the  Hebrews  ;  VIII. 
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There  were  many  virtues  and  admirable  personal  qualities  in 
these  pre-pro:phetic  characters.     For  example,  Abraham,  and 
his  dealing  with  Lot.   (Sen.  12:7f)     The  Joseph  stories  in 
(Genesis  45:1  and  50:15-21)  his  beautiful  spirit  and  atti- 
tude toward  his  brethren,  and  his  filial  piety  as  indicated 
by  his  interest  in  his  a^ed  father.     How  beautiful,  and  how 
characteristic  of  New  Testament  moralists. 
NATUHli:  OF  SIN. 

1.  V/e  find  a  very  high  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  or 
moral  evil    in  the  Joseph  story  also.     His  brethren  were  very 
much  troubled  in  conscience  because  they  had  sold  him  into 
slavery.  (Gen.  42:21)       (  Narrative) 

2.  The  nature  of  sin  in  the  story  of  the  fall  in  ( Gen.2 ;1) ( j.Harra) 

can  be  traced  back  to  the  villi  and  choice,  v;ith  which  every 
person  is  endowed.     This  seems  to  be  fundamental  in  Hebrew 
ethics. 

S.  The  ethical  note  is  unmistakable  and  persistent  in  the 

book  of  Psalms.     It  is  prominent  in  the  very  first  Psalm 

where  righteousness  and  wickedness  are  contrasted,   (Psalm  1:6). 

In  (Psalm  90:4)   God  is  to  be  feared.  He  is  the  exalted  ruler 

of  the  universe,  but  in  spite  of  His  raa.jestic  greatness; 

He  embraces  the  universe  and  is  kind  and  good.   (Psalm  22) 

The  Lord  is  our  shepherd  (Psalm  57:1)     "In  the  shadow  of  His 

wings"  which  expresses  the  feeling  of  trust  in  the  kindness 

of  God.     No  psalm  expresses  this  better  than  (91.)  "  The  Psalms, 

for  the  most  part,  tend  to  develop  an  optimism  which  char- 

1 

acterizes  orthodox  Judaism.  " 

1.  Glass  Notes-  i-salms  and  Job-  Prof. Robert  H.i'feiffer. 
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The  high  v.-ater  mark  of  Old  Testament  morality  and  ethical 
ideal  is  (Job,  chapter  21)     This  is  the  moral  code  of 
a  gentleman.     "Doth  not  He  see  my  ways^  and  count  all  my 
steps?    If  T  have  walked  v'ith  vanity,  or  if  my  foot  hath 
hasted  to  deceit;  let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance, 
that  God  may  knov/  mine  integrity.     If  my  step  hath  turned 
out  of  the  way,  and  mine  heart  walked  after  mine  eyes,  and 
if  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine  hands;  then  let  me  sow  and 
let  another  eat;  yea,  let  my  offspring  be  rooted  out.     If  mine 
heart  hath  been  deceived  by  a  woman,  or  if  I  have  laid  v;ait 
at  my  neighbor's  door;  then  let  ray  v/ife  grind  unto  another, 
and  let  others  bow  down  upon  her.     For  this  is  an  heinou;(>^crime ; 
yea,   it  is  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.     For  it 
is  a  fire  that  consumeth  to  destruction,  and  would  root  out 
all  mine  increase.     If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  ray  manservant, 
or  of  my  maidservant,  when  they  contended  with  me;  V/hat  then  shall 
I  do  when  God  riseth  up?    and  when  He  visiteth,  what  shall  I 
answer  Him?    Did  not  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  hira?     and  did 
not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?    If  I  have  v/itheld  the  poor  from 
their  desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail;  or  have 
eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten 
thereof ....  If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or 
any  poor  without  covering;  if  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and 
if  he  were  not  warmed  uy  the  fleece  of  my  sheep.     If  I  have  lifted 
up  ray  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I  saw  ray  help  in  the  gate. 
Then  let  mine  arra  fall  from  the  shoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be 
broken  from  the  bone.... If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have 
said  to  the  fine  gold  thou  art  my  confidence;  if  I  rejoiced 
because  my  wealth  was  great,  and  because  mine  hand  had  gotten 
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much.     If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand.     This  also  were 
an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge:     for  I  should  have 
denied  the  God  that  is  above.     If  I  re.ioiced  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  myself  when  evil 
found  him:     neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin  by  wish- 
ing a  curse  to  his  soul.     If  tie  men  of  my  tabernacle  said 
not,  Oh  that  we  had  of  his  fleshi  we  cannot  be  satisfied. 
The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street:     but  I  opened  my 
doors  to  the  traveler.     If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as 
Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom.     Did  I  fear  a 
great  multitude,  or  did  the  contempt  of  families  terrify 
me,  that  I  kept  silence,  and  weat  not  out  of  the  door?  Oh 
that  one  would  hear  mel     behold  ray  desire  is,  that  the 
Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book.     Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me.     I  would  declare  unto  him  the 
number  of  ray  steps;  as  a  prince  \/ould  I  go  near  unto  hira. 
If  ray  land  cry  again.jt  uie,   or  that  the  furro^-s  likevlGe 
thereof  complain.     If  I  ^lave  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  ^.'ithout 
money,  or  have  caused  the  ox"ner  ther-^^of  to  lose  th»ir  life. 
Let  thistles  grov;  instead  of  ^'/heat,   and  cockle  inst-^eJ.  of 
barley,     '-^he  vor'ls  of  Job  are  ended."  (Job  21:4-40)     I  have 
quoted  this  entire  chapter  because  it  is  the  finest  thing 
in  the  Old  Testament  on  integrity,  and  the  ethics  of  per- 
sonal relationships.     V/e  shall  refer  to  this  later,  and 
will  attempt  to  show  that  this  chapter  approximates  much 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  with  regards  to  personal  relation- 
ships. 
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V,   90CIAL  FT^ICP. 

We  shall  now  examine  some  ol'  the  standards  for  a  social 
code  of  ethics  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  make  some  comparisons 
with  the  standards  we  rind  in  the  i^lew  Testament, 
1.  PIT"  Lie  P!ERVANT?. 

Then,  as  now  the  demand  was  for  honest,  upright  men  in 
places  of  pii'lic  trust.   (Exodus  18:81)     "Moreover  thou  shalt 
provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covet ousness ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  oe 
rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  ruj-ers  of  tens."     V^.'e  see  then  that  they  wanted  capaole, 
pious  and  incorruptitue  men  in  piaces  of  authority. 

2.  SA'^/^ATH. 

The  Old  Testament  has  much  to  say  on  the  Sabuath.  Tnrice 
in(Exodus  20:8,  23:12  and  34:21)  they  are  urered  to  keep  the 
Sai'iiath  Day.    Jesus  recognized  the  moral  values  of  ^-eeping"  the 
Saboath,  out  He  also  stated  that,   "the  Sauuath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Saooath . "  (Mark  2:27)     Jesus  quotes  (Ist  Sam. 
21:8)  to  show  that  their  hero  David,  did  not  hesitate  to  vioio-te 
the  laws  of  the  Temple  when  he  was  hungry,  and  those  that  were 
with  him.     Of  course  Jesus,  here,  as  elsewhere,  put  His  o\m  im- 
press upon  these  old  customs  an laws,  and  gave  them  anew  mean- 
ing.    He  said,  "The  son  of  mari  is  Lord  even  of  the  SaDbath."  (Mark 
2:28) 
3  .  T^-Ji"  P'^OP  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Old  Testament  regulations  concern- 
ing the  attitude  toward  the  poor,  was  even  superior  to  our 
present  day  ethics.     I  oelieve  it  was  equally  good  as  the 
Kew  Testament  attitude. 
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The  poor  man  who  needs  to  l3orrow  money  today  oannot  get 
it  without  plenty  of  collateral,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get,  even  then.     The  rates  of  interest  are  exorbitant; 
whereas,  in  the  Old  Testament  period  according  to  llxodus 
22:25-27  no  interest  could  be  charged  on  a  loan  to  a  poor 
person,  and  any  security  must  ue  returned  before  nightfall. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  present  methods  of  loan- 
ing money,  and  laying  hold  on  security,  if  payments  are 
not  forthcoming  on  time.     Just  this  week,  a  truck  backed 
up  to  the  door  of  my  neighbor,  and  took  everything:  he 
had,   even  the  draperies. 

Other  provision  vas  made  for  fche  poor  by  leaving 
the  products  of  fallow  land .  (  jbzoaus  2o:  10-11)  They  also 
left  the  corners  of  fi'^lds  during  the  harvest,  for  those 
who  ^vere  not  fortunate  enough  to  ovm  fields. 

4.  CTdUR  i.IORAL  i::3I^HT. 

(Exodus  2Z:4)   "If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  oy.  or  his 
ass  .^oing  astray,   thou  shalt  surely  ur'.n;  it  baci:  to  liin 
again."    '.Vhat  would  an  enemy  do  today?    The  average  enemy 
would  drive  the  animal  farther  av;ay  from  home. 

("Sxodus  20:17)     '»Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor' 
house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man- 
servant nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox  nor  his  ass,  nor 
anything  that  is  thy  neighoor's." 

5.  PROPERTY  RIGHTS, 

The  code  of  the  covenant,  and  the  Decalogue  are 
interested  in  persons  and  in  things.     '♦Property  rights 
and  personal  rights  are  protected  by  approximately  the 
same  number  of  laws."  

1.  Smith,  J.  M.  Powis.  The  Moral  Life  of  the  Hebrews,  p  5S 
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6 .  THEFT . 

Theft  is  prohii.' ited       ooth  of  the  HeV.rew  codes, 

(Exodus  20:15  and  Exodus  22:1-4).     If  a  stolen  animal 

was  killed  or  sold;  the  offender  had  to  restore  fourfold 

1 

for  sheep;  if  alive  only  douu  le  restitution. 

7.  PROPERTY  DAMAGE. 

(Exodus  2±:6'5f  and  Exodus  22:^-6)   st^-tes  that  if  a 
man  dig  a  pit,  and  an  animal  fall  in  the  pit,  damages 
must  oe  paid  to  the  one  who  sustains  a  loss. 

8.  LEX  TALIOHIP;. 

(Exodus  21:22-25)  gives  us  the  Hebrew,    lex  tali  on  is, 
"An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."    Of  course, 
it  is  quite  familiar  to  Pible  readers  that  Jesus  improved 
on  this  law,  very  greatly,  as  lie  did  with  many  of  the 
Old  Testament  laws.     Jssus  said,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hat  a  k.'een  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth: 
Put  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil;  'out  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also,   etc,   (Matthew  5:38-39  f)     We  shall  have  more  to  say 
aijout  the  I^ew  Testament  aspect  of  these  social  laws,  in 
an  o t  her  c  onn  ec t  i  on  , 
9.  WOMEII. 

Women  had  little  consideration  in  these  codes,  oniy 

as  actual  or  potential  v/ife  or  mother,     "In  this  case  she 

pecomes  the  suoject  of  legislation,  and  that  for  the  m.ost 

2 

part  upon  a  property  oasis." 

1.  Smith,   J.  M.  Pov.'is.     The  '.loral  life  of  the  Heorews,  p  54 

2.  Id  id.,  p  58 
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10.  FAMILY. 

The  family  was  polygamous,  out  there  was  a  rriar.i- 
i  fcjo'&ccUioix  01  ulx  cCoioix .     Ti.ere  was  an  ideal  love  i..  etv.'een 
husuand  and  wile  as  illustrated  oy  the  stories  concerning 
Isaac  and  Reuecca,  and  Jacob  and  Rachel..     The  filial 
piety  of  the  sons  of  Jacou,  and  their  kindly  interest  in 
the  well' are  of  the  old  gentleman,  is  very  refreshing.  (Gen 

Marriage  was  considered,  not  only  a  normal  state, 
but  it  was  a  divine  ordinar.ce .     The  Old  Testament  attitude 
can  be  seen  in  (Gen.  1:27,  Gen.  2:^4  Wd  Deut .  24:1).  The 
Kew  Testament,  which  reflects  the  attitude  of  Jesus  caa 
oe  found  in  (Matthew  19:3  Mark  10:2,   Luke  16:18)  Matthew 
5:31f  says,   "It  hath  oeen  said,   "whosoever  shall  put  av./ay 
his  wife,   let  him  g^ive  her  a  writing  of  divorcement,  but 
I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit 
adultery:     ai-ia  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced 
committeth  adultery." 

11.  RLAXni:RY. 

The  institution  of  slavery  v;as  vi/ell  developed  in 
early  Israel  (Exodus  21:2-11) 

12.  inUTIEP  TO  RULERS. 

Romans  13:  If  "Let  every  soul  oe  suir-ject  to  the  higher 
powers.     For  their  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God.    Whosoever  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  etc."    Paul  here  seems  to 
lean  toward  the  divine  risrht  oi  kings,  and  this  expresses 

the  same  attitude  that  is  found  in  (Jeremiah  29:7,  Isaiah 
45:12,  Hao.  1:14)  . 
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Paul's  exhortation  is  a  little  different  toward,  the  rulers, 
in  (1st  Timothy  2:1  f)   "I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of 
all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  ue  made  lor  all  men;  for  Kings  arid  ail  that  are  in 
authority ...  .for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour." 

Di  stea.d  of  Racial. 

■^ecause  of  the  emphasis  upon  moral  conduct,  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the  emphasis  upon 
baxriers  ceased  to  oe  political  or  racial,  and  oecame  moral 
issues.     Religion  had  turned  inward,  and  the  reaction  was  a 
changed  conduct  toward  other  folk. 
Ethical  Content  in  the  God  Idea. 

This  ethical  content  in  the  iuea  of  God  is  a  precious 
heritage  of  Ciir istianity .     The  New  Testament  writers  took 
over  these  lofty  ethical  ideals,  and  gave  them  their  own 
mi  que  touch.     Jesus  said,   "I  came  not  to  destroy,  out  to 
fulfil,"  (Matthew  5:17).     His  followers  preached  and 
practiced  the  ethical  ideals  of  their  fathers.  Unquestion- 
ai.^  ly  the  greatest  contriuution  to  Christianity  was  tne 
idea  of  morality  in  the  unitary,  ethical  conception  of  God, 
ViThich  vvas  neld  oy  our  Heorew  fathers. 
L.  Deuteronomic  Declaration. 

1 .     " Yahweh  is  On e "  ( Deut .  6:4) 

"The  real  reasons  that  prompted  the  Deuteronomic 
declaration  that  'Yahv^eh  is  One'  v;ere  ethical.     It  was  not 
the  worship  of  local  divinities  along  with  Yahv/eh,  that 
constituted  the  great  evil  of  the  day,  out  the  fact  that 
this  worship  was  unethical,  and  un spiritual,  and  so  con- 
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tradicted  the  true  ethical  unity  of  Israel's  God." 

M.  Morals  ol'  the  Early  Codes. 

1.  Rise  of  the  law;  the  Covenant  Code  and  the  Decalogaie. 

"The  Covenant  Code  is  recorded  in  two  recensions,  the 

one,   (Exodus  20:?.3f)  and  the  other  in(Exolus  chapter  34). 

The  Decalogue  likewise  aprears  in  two  forms,  one  in  (Exodus 

chapter  20,  ana  the  other  in  Deuteronomy  chapter  5.)  "These 

laws  are  codified  customs  and  practices  that  are  g-enerally 

2 

accepted  in  social  and  economic  life." 

Moore  says,   "Tne  covenant  at  Sinai,  was  the  Magna 

Charta  of  Judaism,  and  ?;as  regarded  as  the  revealed  will  of 
3 

God." 

"Right  and  wrong  for  the  Jews  were  defined  oy  the 

revealed  v/iil  of  God,  and  constituted  a  distinctive  Jev/ish 
4 

morality . " 

Through  this  legal  character  of  morals  a  normative 
Jewish  ethic  was  established,  as  well  as  a  normative  ob- 
servance.    This  ethical  conception  of  God,  that  v/e  have 
been  speaking  about  is  presupposed  behind  all  these  laws, 
■because  of  His  righteousness  and  authority,  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law  have  a  ri^ht  to  say,   "Thus  sayeth 
Jehovah. " 

The  law  was  recrardea  as  a  revelation  of  God's  ideal 
for  the  conduct  and  character  of  man, 

1.  Knudson,  Religious  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  p  74 

2.  Smith,  J.  M.  Powis,  Moral  life  of  the  Hebrews,  p  49* 

3.  Moore,  George  i^'oot .  Judaism,  p  262  Vol.  I 

4.  Moore,  George  i?'oot .  Judaism,  p  ?9    Vol.  II, 
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2.  The  moral  precepts  in  the  Decalos^ie,  are  lor  the  most 

part,  simple,  and  v/ithout  which  no  society  could  long;  en- 
dure. The  reverence  for  parents,  rep^ard  lor  the  value  ol 
human  lile,  and  solicitude  lor  pui'ity  of  the  family  liie> 
tl^  adherence  to  truth,  warning  against  covetousness,  and 
respect  for  property  riehts,  are  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  any  social  order,  and  without  the  practice  of 

these  admonitions  there  could  ne  no  moral  order.     It  is 
little  wonder  that  these  codes  have  influenced,  not  only, 
the  people  of  ilew  Testament  times,  out  all  peoples  who 
have  read  them  and  heard  them  expounded, 

a.  (iMews  item)  "Golfers  surrender  i;)rio:g:e  to  Rooins." 
It  seems  that  a  small  oriage  across  a  ravine  on  a  p-olf 
course  had  uecome  the  home  of  a  Rooin,  the  oira  naving 
made  a  nest  on  the  uridge,  and  a  srolfer  aiscovered  the 
nest  with  three  eges  therein.  The  officials  of  the 
course,  immediately  closed  the  oridge,  and  the  golfers 

must  walk  through  the  ravine  to  the  next  hole.     Why  this 
regard  for  the  oirds?     Let  us  look  at  Deuteronomy  22:6f 
"If  a  oird's  nest  chance  to  oe  before  thee  in  the  way 
in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  v/hether  they  oe  young  ones, 
or  ep-rs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the 
egg's,  thou  Shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young,  etc," 
I  do  not  suppose  the  Country  Cluu  officials  were  familiar 
with  Deut ,  22:6  but  a  social  custom  had  oeen  developed 
through  the  centuries,  oased  upon  this  Old  Testament 
ethic , 
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3.  The  ethical  life  ol  a  people  is  a  thing  oi  complex 
and  composite  character.     It  is  fed  oy  many  streams.  Each 
inaividual  ana  every  social  group  makes  its  cont rioution  . 
Economic,  political,  social,  ana  religious  lorces  all  comoine 
and  are  in extrical- ly  interwoven  in  the  production  of  ethics, 
but  having  said  this  we  would  be  unfair  to  the  Heorew  people, 
and  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  did  not  say  that  they  possessed 
a  peculiar  p-enius  for  ethics  and  reiierion,  and  have  set  the 
example  for  many  of  our  ethical  prograins.     Their  ijinique  con- 
triuution  came  through  making  the  moral  law  the  v/i  11  of  a 
personal  God,  a  personal  Father.     Of  course,  their  greatest 
contribution  to  ethics  anci  reiisricn  was  Jesus,  Himself,  and 
we  shall  study  His  contribution  to  ethics,  in  another  place 
in  this  paper. 

4,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  statement  that  George 
i'cot  Moore  made  in  his  Volume  II  on  Judaism,  page  33.  He 
said,  "^y  an  in  genius  conceit  it  has  been  reckoned  that  Moses 
gave  to  Israel  as  mar.y  positive  corainandment s  as  there  are 
numoers  and  organs  in  the  human  oody,  namely,   (24S)  and  as 
many  ne<Tg.t1ve  comrnf^ndmer ts  as  there  are  davs  in  the  solar 
year,  or  (365)  a  total  of  (613)  commandments.     He  states 
further,  that  David  comperided  these  commandrrients  into  (11) 
and  ?-ives  reference  to  the  15th  Psalm.     Is^ah  reduces  them 

to  (6)  Isaiah  33:15,  and  Micah  to  (3)  Micah  6:8,  Isaiah  in 
56:6  reduces  txhem  to  (2)  and  Amos  to  ( l)  in  5:4    "Seek  me 
and  live."    Kai.-akkuk  2:4  says,   "xRighteous  man  shall  live 
by  his  faithfulness"  and  Romans  1:17  and  Galatians  3:11  says, 
"The  Just  shall  live  oy  faith." 
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a.  "The  Law,  in  a  nut  shell,  in  these  summaries  is  solely 
1 

moral. " 

t.    The  fundamental  conditions  of  social  stability  are  to 
be  found  in  the  admonitions  of  the  texts  to  which  we  have 
made  reference . (Zech. 8:16 )  "  These  are  the  things  that  ye 
shall  do;  speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his.  neighbor;  ex- 
ecute the  judgement  of  truth  end  peace  in  your  gates."  and 
liicah  6:8....  "  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,"  bomeone  has  called  Micah  6:8  the  "Golden  Text"  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  hero 
the  essence  of  the  whole  law.  If  we  comply  with  Ivlicah  6:8 
we  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  any  moral  code,    iv'e  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  Jt^sus  in  His  "Golden  Kule"  There- 
fore whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,  Idatt.7 :12. "  did  not  reach  any  higher  ethical 
standard  than  does  Liicah  6:8. 

Justice , truth  and  peace  are  the  fundamental  requisites 

to  any  stable,  moral  order.  V/e  find  justice  in  all  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  virtue  on  which  human 

society  is  based.  Justice  to  God,  and  justice  to  our  fellow- 
man  will  give  us  a  godward,  and  manward  approach  to  religion 
and  ethics,  and  it  se^ms  to  me  that  this  is  the  ultimate  in 

ethics. 

This  Is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Matt. chapters  6-7.  '>7e  shall  study  this  sermon  in  another 
connection. 

1.  Lioore, George  Foot*  Judaism  Vol. II. p. 84. 
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5.  Decalogue. 

The  decalogue  marks  the  "beginning  of  the  codification 
of  Israel's  moral  precepts.    V/e  are  safe  in  saying,  I  think, 
that  all  of  the  commandments  are  essentially  moral  require- 
ments.   V/e  have,  of  course,  ooth  civil  and  ceremonial  laws 
in  the  decalogue.     In  these  restrain^i^  we  discover  that 
at  this  period  they  were  a  long  v/ays  from  the  lav;  of  love, 
and  hrotherhood ,  which  we  emphasize  in  Christian  ethics, 
hut  nevertheless,  it  was  a  beginning,  and  the  lofty  ethical 
ideals  contained  therein,  which  influenced  the  prophets, 
and  carry  over  into  New  Testament  ethics,  are  the  basis 
for  our  present  moral  codes.     It  seems  that  all  that  is 
unique  in  the  ethics  of  Israel  had  its  inception  in  the 
Mt.  Sinai  covenant.     Christianity  has  "been  the  recipient 
of  these  fundamental  precepts,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jewish  people.     As  v/e  have  seen  already,  the  supernatural 
revelation  of  these  laws,  made  them  more  effective  for  the 
followers  of  Moses.     This  belief,  obviously  elevated  Moses 
to  a  very  worthy  place  in  their  affection,  as  a  leader, 
divinely  appointed.     The  place  of  Hoses  in  the  religion 
and  ethics  of  Israel  cannot  be  overestimated.     Being  the 
founder  of  the  oral  teaching  or  Torah,  which  became  the 
basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  ^va^J  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  connection  of  religion  v/ith  morality.  1 

1.  Kont ef iore ,  Hiboert  Lectures,  p  65 
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•  Soriptares. 

1.  The  thoa^:ht  and  oonrJjiot  of  tx>e  people  of  t'-'iP  ^vorld 
have  "been  moalded  by  the  Tlelarew  Biule.     The  3i,u..^a:.'^L3  found 
therein  have  heen  considered  the  standards  of  Yahweh,  and 
for  this  reason  have  laeen  profoundly  influential  in  con- 
troling  conduct.     "This  hook  of  the  lav;,   shall  not  depart 
out  of  thy  mouth,  hut  thou  shalt  meditate  therein 
day  and  ni-i^ht,   that  thou  mayest  ouserve  to  do  according  to 
all  that  is  written  therein,  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy 
way  prosperous  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success." 
(Joshua  1:8)   This  sentiment  has  heen  attached  to  the  v;hole 
Bible,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  morality  cannot  he 
overestimated.    Little  wonder  some  one  has  said,  "Holy  Bible, 
book  divine,  precious  treasure,  thou  art  mine."     There  is 
little  doubt,  but  what  the  sources  of  Jewish  ethics,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  particularly  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  The  beginning  of  Judaism,  which  came  after  the  "Sxile, 
is  connected  with  TCzra,  the  priest  and  scribe,  ivho  came  from 
Babylonia  with  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,   (Ezra  7,  14,  S5f ) . 

George  Foot  Moore  says,  "There  was  no  conflict  between 
the  legal  development,  and  the  priestly  or  ^judicial. . . .  in  a 
religion  which  had  inherited,  as  Judaism  did,  sacred  scrip- 
tures of  various  kinds  v/hich  were  all  believed  to  embody 

divine  revelation  (Torah),   in  v/hich  God  made  known  his  own 

1 

character  and  His  will  for  the  whole  conduct  of  life." 
1.  Moore,  George  Foot.     Judaism    Volume  II  p  18 
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"They  made  love  to  Ood  the  one  supremely  r/orthy  motive 
of  obedience  to  His  law:  and  found  in  Ibcodus  34:6f»  not  only 
the  character  of  God  revealed  as  '  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  alaundant  in  loving  kindness  and  truth,   but  in 
/  the  imitation  of  these  traits,  they  saw  the  ideal  human  character. 
2.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  quotation  from  Paul,  at 
this  point,     Philippians  4:8    "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;   if  there  he  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  he  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."     It  is  not 
Just  an  accident  that  Paul  v/ould  use  such  terms  to  address  his 
audience,  who  were  not  all  gentiles,  "by  any  means.     The  hearers 
were  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  precepts  along  these 
lines,  and  of  course  our  friend  Paul  v;as  a  Hebrev;  of  the  He- 
brews.    V/e  can  rest  assured  that  he  was  familiar  v^ith  the  Old 
Testament  precepts.     His  letter  ^  the  Galatians , chapter  5  and 
verses  22-23,  also  give  us  the  same  impression  "But  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,   joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  and  against  such  there 
is  no  law."     Certainly  there  is  no  law  against  these,   uut  Paul 
knew  that  the  law,  and  its  subsequent  teaching,  had  indicated 
these  very  things,  as  fundamental  in  anj/  society. 

"Nehemiah  10:29-40  records  the  compact  which  the  nobles 
and  the  people  entered  into,   'to  walk  with  God,  and  in  His  law, 
which  was  given  by  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  etc." 


1,  Moore,  George  Foot.     Judaism    Volume  II  p  30 


"The  charaoterist io  thing  about  Judaism  is  that  it  cjonoeived 

itself  as  a  revealed  religion.     l>od  had  not  only  made  Himself 

known  to  men,  but  had  given  them  in  His  tv/o-fold  lav/,  a 

1 

revelation  of  His  vvill  for  man's  whole  life." 

4.  The  law  that  He  gave  in  its  manifold  application  covered 

all  of  man's  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellows.     Jewish  wisdom 

was  fundanu^.i tally  a  religious  ethic.     "Its  first  principle,  its 

mainspring  and  motive,  vas  '  the  fear  of  the  Lord'  and  its 

normative  principle  was  the  law  of  iod  that  was  revealed  in 
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the  scriptures." 

5.  The  hooks  of  the  Bihle  were  called  the  Hol.y  scriptures, 
and  were  separated  from  all  other  writings.     2  Timothy  f 
gives  the  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  toward  the  scriptures. 
"And  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
are  ahle  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.    All  scripture  is  given  hy  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness:     that  the  man  of  God  may  he 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

It  must  "be  remembered  that  Paul  was  here  referring  to 
the  Old  Testament,  for  there  was  no  New  Testament  when  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  Timothy,     Y!e  see  then,  that  the  Old 
Testament  influenced  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  in  this 
case  we  have  the  evidence  that  the  most  prolific  writer  of 
the  New  Testament  was  impressed  with  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  holy  scriptures. 

1.  Moore,  George  Foot.     Judaism,  Volume  II  p  225 

2,  Ihid.,  p  S8 
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6.  The  content  and  meaning  of  all  scriptures,  according  to 

the  Jewish  concept  is  "God  has  revealed  what  He  has  chosen  to 

make  known  of  His  character  and  His  ways,  and  what  He  requires  ^ 

of  men  in  their  relation  to  Kim  and  to  their  fellows."  {Heb.  1:1) 

"Jewish  teachers  found  in  all  parts  of  the  scriptures 

their  own  worthiest  conceptions  of  God's  character  and  man's 
2 

duty. " 

"The  Torah  includes  all  that  God  had  made  known  of  His 
nature,  character  and  purpose,  and  of  what  He  would  have  man  be 
and  do."  (Deut.  4:1-20) 

The  "belief  that  the  Torah  included  all  of  these  elements, 
ohviously,  made  it  invpluahle  to  the  Jewish  people.     Of  course,  we 
believe  that  God  has  other  ways  of  revealing  Himself,  "out  we 
should  not  let  this  detract  one  iota  from  the  value  of  the  Torah, 
for  the  Jews. 

"This  legal  system  combined  the  ritual  prescriptions 

with  the  demand  for  righteousness,  and  made  the  ritual  a  true 

means  of  grace.     By  keeping  within  the  law  men  were  continually 

4 

reminded  that  God  was  Holy." 

Duty,  piety,  goodness,  righteousness,  holiness,  all 
these  are  synonyms  for  the  conception,   'fulfilment  of  the  law' 
in  Matthew  5:17,  where  Jesus  said,  "I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  fulfil  it."    V/hatever  our  attitude  toward  the 
abuses  of  the  legal  system,  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  agree 

1.  Moore,  George  Foot.     Judaism  Volume  I.  p,  248 

2.  Ibid. ,  p  249 
S.  Ibid. ,  p  262 

4.  Scott.     The  Gospel  and  its  Tributaries,  p  25 


that  the  essential  eleuents  of  Chriatianity  v/ere  in  the  ia^y. 
It  is  true  that  Christ ianitv  put  a  special  staup  upon  everj/- 
thing  that  she  received,  tiut  vie  are  intei-'^steJ  in  tljis  thesis 
to  disoover  v;herein  she  is  inde'oted  to  the  Jevs  for  ^'hat  she 
reoeived,  not  vhat  she  did  after  she  received  it.     Our  person! 
feeling:,  of  course,  leads  us  to  sa;/  that  the  le-^al  system  apart 
from  the  Christian  stanp  v.ould  "be  v/holl:'  inadequate  for  us.  "his 
one  thing  is  certain;  the  lav;  with  all  its  limitations  had  deep- 
ened the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 

0.  Moral  phenomena  in  Old  Testament  outside  the  Codes. 

1.  Gatef^ories  of  Good  and  '^vil. 

In  Genesis  2:5  "For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."    V/e  have  the  first  mention 
here  of  the  categories  of  good  and  evil. 

2.  But  as  v;e  have  seen  earlier  in  this  paper  the  Old 
Testament  morals  are  quite  evident  among  the  patriarchs  and 
sages  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  period.     Biography  is  always  in- 
teresting, and  highly  instructive.     The  biography  of  many  of 
these  Old  Testament  heroes  is  often  very  concise,  but  designed, 
I  am  sure,  for  our  spiritual  advantage.     I  presume  we  should 
strive  to  emulate  the  excellencies  of  their  character,  and 
avoid  their  errors.     For  example,  "^noch,  "V/alked  with  God 

for  SOO  years,"  (Genesis  5:22).     This  implies  fellowship,  com- 
radeship with  God.     V/hat  an  influence  such  a  life  would  have 
upon  the  Hebrews,  as  it  does  vith  us.     Fo  v/onder  the  New 
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Testamerit  recoprizes  the  piety  of  this  an  i  other  Old 
Testament  heroes  of  the  faith.   (Hei.-rews  11:5)     'ly  fbiith 
Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,... 
for  Viefcre  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that 
he  pleased  God."-    Scholars  are  divided  coi.cerning  the 
author  of  the  New  Testament  uook  of  Heurews,  uut  regard- 
less of  his  identity;  we  can  discern  his  1<no/vledR'e  of 
the  Old  Testament,   its  iav;s,  practices,  customs,  ceremony, 
and  ritual,  as  well  as  its  neroes.     "^y  faith  Enoch"  had 
fellov;ship,  communion,   with  God.     His  whole  attitude  of 
life  was  peared  to  the  rrir.ciples  of  God,  and  we  should 
be  desirious  of  classification  as  heroes  of  the  laith. 

These  Old  Testainent  characters,  many  of  them,  did 
thinp:s  that  accordinjr  to  Christian  mioral  standards,  would 
oe  considered  unethical,  out  on  the  other  hand  the  explicit 
Okier'ience  i>.r..^  faith,  as  exemplified  in  Enoch,  Auraham,  and 
Samuel,  show  hifrh  m.oral  standards,   even  at  that  early  rertod. 
We  read  of  truthfulness,  falsehood,  m.erit  and  u  lameworthi- 
ness,   lonp-  i.iefore  Moses  and  the  le^ral  codes. 

1.     Of  course  this  thesis  '.^/culd  not  i-e  complete  without 
mxaking  a  study  of  the  greatest  of  Jewish  moralists.  We 
find  the  gre-^-test  similarity  tietween  the  prophets  and  the 
teaching  of  the  I^^ew  Testament,  particularly  in  Jesus.  In 
a  very  real  sense  Jesus  was  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
phetic element  of  Judaism  ratner  than  the  priestly  furiCtion. 


Just  i.el'ore  the  prophets,   the  morality  ol   Isra.ei  was  at 
a  very  lov/  eou  .     The  prophets  i.-ring  grave  charg-es  -i?^c.ir.  ?;t 
the  ofticia-is,  anl  tne  aristocracy.     A  study  of  tne  cor.v..i ti ons 
of  Israel,  at  the  time  of  the  propnets  would  i.e  interesting 
and  highly  instructive.     It  would  us  helpful  to  make  a 
psychological  study  of  the  prophets  themselves,  uut  that  is 
ueyond  the  scope  of  this  Thesis. 

We  can;  however,  draw  a  few  general  conclusions.  The 
prophets  and  net  the  priests  were  the  great  moralists  of 
Israel.     There  was  a  ritual  morality,   carried  on  prettyy 
largely  uy  the  priests,  out  we  cire  interested  in  tne  pro- 
phets as  tne  great  moralists. 

They  were  preachers  of  personal  r i p^hteousnes? .     If  one 

did  not  know  the  content  of  Micah  6:8,  an.i  should  hear  some 

one  quote  it,   "Wriat  hath  God  required  ol  thee  but  to  deal 

justly,   love  mercy,  and  walk  h-umb  ly  with  thy  God."  he  would 

classify  it  as  a  statement  m^ade  oy  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on 

the  Mount,   if  he  was  farailar  with  the  Kew  Testament  writings. 

The  prophets  >f;ere  advocates  of  the  rijrhts  of  man.     They  were 

ap  o  s 1 1  e  s  of  H op  e  . 

Scott  says,   "The  aim  of  the  prophets  was  to  clear 

away  the  deuris  of  mere  ceremonial  and  reouild  relierion  on 

a  purely  ethical  basis.     In  i^oing:  this  they  merely  sui.i- 

l 

ordinated  ritual  to  the  tyreat  ethical  demands." 

1.     Scott,     The  Gospel  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  dO 
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4.    The  importance  of  the  prophets  in  Israel,  rests  upon 
their  insistaafiCe  upon  social  ari  l  ir  lividual  righteous:. ess . 
It  is  true  tnat  the  early  prophets,  rreac'-.el  rfiore  of  a 
social  or  national  rr.es sap-e,  out  tne  inciivilual  element  was 
not  lacking,  and  this  received  the  greater  emphasis  late'* 
on.     It  is  the  ethical  element,  which  fonried  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  the  prophetic  r.essage,  that  makes  the  prophets 
mean  so  much  to  Christian  moralists, 

Alons^  with  the  prophetic  messai^e  came  the  codification 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  these  two,  toscether,  form  the  foun- 
dation and  most  of  the  s '-tperstructure  of  Jewish  relisrion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Jesus  is  considered  in  some  circles, 
one  of  the  prophets  lor  mu-Ch  of  His  preaching  is  similar 
to  the  hi3:h  ethical  quality  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophets 

According  to  Renan  "Elijah  and  Elisha  formed  the 

oeginning  of  the  chain  which  after  9C0  years,  found  the  lost 
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link  in  Jesus." 

"Amos  introduced  a  reli??ious  renaissance,  v/hose  most 
important  factor  was  a  change  of  emphasis  from  ritual  ex- 
actness to  aprrovai- le  character,  as  the  significant  expres- 
sion of  religion.     He  and  the  other  prophets  insisted  that 

2 

Yahweh  demanded  moral  conduct." 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  another  connection:  Micah 

summarizes  the  vital  message  of  Isaiah  into  a  sing-le,  i.-ut 

3 

noule  declaration  of  religious  duty. 

1.  Myers,     History  of  Past  Ethics,  pl45 

2.  Sanders,     History  of  the  Hebrews,  p  143 

3.  Micah,  6:8 


5,     The  eia-hth  centarv  propnets  create  a  unique  ethical 
literature.     They  took  the  traditions  and  myths,  and 
moralized  them.     Their  idealism  moves  on  a  hierh  piar. e. 
We  see  this  idealism  in  many  portions  ol  the  oooks  .v.iich 
bear  their  names,  a  tew  references  -vi  11  suftice,  at  this 
point.     (Amos  3:10,  5:11-12,   5:23-34  and  8:5-6,  also 
Hosea  6;6,  4:13,   7:4,  Isaiah  2:3-4,   1:11-14,    1:17  and 
Mlcah  4:1-3  and  6:F,  and  Amos  b:£l) 

a.     Amos  was  the  tirst  of  the  eighth  'century  prophets, 
and  uegan  his  t  reaching  aucut  7t,;o     .  C.     He  founa  "cne 
nation  very  prosperous,  and  expecting  the  'Day  of  Je- 
hovah'  to  oe  a  aay  of  triumph.     Arnos  interpreted  the  dav 
as  one  oi  doom;  that  wouid  come  upon  the  people  ... ecau.se 
of  their  sin.     Amos  5:18-20  "Woe  unto  you  that  desire 
the  day  of  the  Lord  I    to  what  end  is  it  f  or  yoa?  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness  and  not  light,  etc." 

Amos  was.  also  a  protae-onist  of  the  poor.     He  was  pre- 
eminently a  preacner  of  ri.ehteousn ess  and  justice,  Amos 
5:ll,f     "Forasmuch  therefore  as  your  treading  is  upon 
the  poor,  and  ye  take  from  him  ourdens  of  wheat:  ye 
have  ouilt  houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell 
in  them;  ye  have  planted  pleasant  vinyards,  but  ye  shall 
not  drink  wine  ot  them,     b'oi  I  know  your  manifold  trans- 
gressions arid  your  mighty  sins:     they  afilict  the  j^jst, 
they  take  a  briue,  and  they  turn  aside  the  poor  in  the 
gate  trom  their  ris-ht."     Amos  2:7,  8:6,  etc.  preach 
the  same  message .    All  this  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Code  ol  the  Covenant,  a  recognized  j.aw  of  the  land. 
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We  see  a  close  relationship  uetween  the  things  that  Amos 
accuses  the  people  of  doing,  and  that  v/hich  Jou  in  chapter  '51 
said  he  had  not  done,  we  see  here,  the  ini  luence  ol  the  covenant 
coae  on  uoth  ol"  these  men,  and  of  course,  we  can  see  it  through 
all  scripture,  both  Old  and  New  Testarfoant s . 

Amos  then  made  ethics  the  supreme  concern,  and  in  Amos  1:3-5, 
1:6-8,   1:13-15  and  2:1-3  we  get  a  universal  touch  on  ethics.  It 
is  not  for  Israel  alone. 

b.  We  shal    nov/  look  at  ilosea,  who  came  upon  tne  scene  ^rery 
shortly  after  Amos.     We  see  the  influence  of  the  Covenant  Code 
upon  Hosea  when  he  decries  adultery,  in  2:5  and  4:2,  murder  in 
4:2  and  6:8.     He  also  deplores  the  lacl'  of  truth,  mercy  and 
knowledore  of  God.     In  4:2  he  condemns  perjury,   10:4  theft,  and 
4:18  drunl<Bness.     He  criticises  the  practice  of  oppression  in 
12:7.     ">'e  see  his  close  relation  to  the  other  eighth  century  pro- 
phets in  his  declaration  that  Yahiveh  v;ar:ts  ri  srhteousness,  justice, 
lovin g- kindness  and  mercy,  and  f ^ithfulriess,  in  2:19-20    "I  will 
'uetroth  t'nee  unto  me  in  ri  g-hteousress ,  and  in  judgement,  and  in 
lovingkindness,  and  in  mercies.     I  will  even  oetroth  thee  unto 

me  in  f  aithf  ulr. ess :     and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord." 

c.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  social  message  of  Isaiah  who  was 
a  prophet  from  740  to  701  1.  C.     Isaiah  had  a  very  difficult 
national  problem,  and  consequently  he  '.vas  more  of  a  social  pro- 
phet, a  national  prophet  than  an  individualist.     During  his 
preaching  years,  the  nation  was  confronted  v^ith  Syro-Ephraimi tish 
war  (735-734  ^.  C.)  the  fall  of  Damascus  (732  t^C)  , 
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the  Bi ©gQ  and  fall  of  Samaria  in  (721iiC)   Sargons'  cam- 
paign in  (711BG.)  and  Ijennacheri bs  invasion  of  Jadah  in 
(701  B.  G.   ).     V/hile  Isaiah  was  close  to  the  court,  he  was 
also  a  friend  of  the  proletariat.     Isaiah  1:16-17  is  in- 
dicative of  his  interest  in  the  poor."    'Vash  iron,  nake  you 
clean;  put  avjay  the  evil  of  your  doin:;3  from  uefore  mine 
eyes;   c^ase  to  'lo  evil.     Learn  to   :lo  v;oll;   se^-k  jud.^enent , 
relieve  the  oppressed,   ,i'id,-e  the  f  ath^rlesii ,  plead  for  t'-^e 
widow,"     '"'e  see  here  again,   the  influence  of  the  Coveiiant 
Code,  '.•;}- ich  Jesus  came  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  " 
{Tvlatthev/  5:17) 

d.  ''.^hen  ve  etudy  TTioah  '^e  see  that  he  is  full  of  social 

and  ethical  passion.     "The  people  of  the  eighth  century  were 

not  deficient  in  reli:?ion;   their  need  was  rather  for  a 

1 

richer  and  more  humanized  religion."        Ilicah,  along  with  the 

other  prophets,  uses  the  authority  and  power  of  an  ethical 

God  to  support  and  reinforce  their  demands  for  social 

conduct.     we  see  the  influence  of  the  Jode  of  the  Covenant 

on  Micah  in  his  interest  in  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Llicah 

2:1,  2:9,  2:8,  2:2,  etc. 

"The  prophets  were  idealists,  but  the  ideals  which 

they  cherished  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to  be 

2 

the  inspiration  of  succeeding  generations." 
6.  Seventh  Century  Prophets. 

a.  Jeremiah  was  the  leading  prophetic  li/'iht  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  deserves  much  more  attention  than 
we  can  give  him.     He  was  opposed"  "by  his  generation 

1.  Smith,  J.  M.  Powis.     The  Moral  life  of  the  liebrews,  p  98 

2.  Ibid. ,  p  99 
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because  of  his  attitude  tov/ard  the  dominant  v/orld  power  of 
this  period.  Jeremiah  knew  that  his  little  nation  could  not 

compete  with  Babylon, from  a  military  standpoint,  and  he  urged 
them  to  submit  to  the  Babylonian  demands.  They  imprisoned  him 
for  his  pacifistic  tendencies.  Jeremiah  mads  a  great  contri- 
bution to  our  religious  and  ethical  background,  as  illustrated 
by  Jeremiah  7:4  f  and  7:21  f.    I  quote  7:23  to  show  the  rich 

moral  and  ethical  message  of  Jeremiah  "But  this  thing  commanded 
I  them, saying,  obey  my  VDice  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 

shall  be  my  people:  and  v/alk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have 

commanded  you, that  it  may  be  well  unto  you." 
7»  Deuteronomic  School. 

The  ^'euteronomic  code  is  found  in  chapters  12,26  and 
28;  it  represents  ideals  crystallized  into  statutes.  luooi'e  says, 
"Deuteronomy  is  much  more  than  a  book  of  laws;  it  is  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  prophets,  a  movement  of  Hebrew  religious  genius, 

1 

and  a  chief  corner  stone  of  Judaism." 

The  motive  of  goodness  in  Deuteronomy  is  a  reward  for 

piety;  this  is  characteristic  of  all  scripture.        see  it  in  a 
number  of  places:  Deut.  4:1,4:40,5:16,6:2,11:20,12:25. Judaism 

also  recognized  the  merit  of  good  works.  The  Old  Tefefeament  is 

supported  in  this  reward  and  punishment  theory  by  the  Apocrypha 

books.  byra-Baruch  24:1,  i^sdras  7:7,8:33-36  and  Tobit  4:8  will 

illustrate.  The  Ijew  testament  uses  the  idea  in  many  places i the 

following  will  illustrate:  Mt.  19:2i,IJk.  10:21,iit. 6:1, 6:18, 10:41, 

Luke  6:35, etc 

V/e  seo  then  ihat  the  Hebrews  clearly  taught  that  if 

folk  were  good;  the  lord  would  bless  them  in  this  life,  and  if 

they  disobeyed  His    laws;  they  would  suffer.  There  was  also  an 

element  of  future  reward  and  punishjuent . 


1 
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8.  The  T^xile. 

In  597  and  586  B.C.   there  v;ere  two  invasions  of 
the  Holv  City,  and  many  of  the  Jews  were  taken  captive 
by  the  invading  Bshylonians.     For    sixty     years  they  v/ere 
located  on  the  oanal  Chehir  in  Bauylon.     This  experience 
changed  their  whole  attitude  toward  their  exclusive  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah,  and  His  preference  for  them.     It  raised 
the  prohlem  of  suffering,  for  Jehovah's  people,  and  their 
Temple  was  taken  from  them  and  destroyed.     This  was  indeed 
a  revolutionary  experience  in  the  religious  and  ethical  history 
of  the  Jews.     We  shall  make  a  drief  study  of  this  period. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  exile  experience  of  Israel 
purified  and  deepened  the  moral  consciousness.     They  did  not  lose 
faith  in  Yahweh,  but  attributed  the  cause  of  their  down-fall 
and  subsequent  exile  to  their  own  sin.     '.Vhile  on  the  canal 
Chebar,  they  became  more  and  better  grounded  in  their  ethics,  and 
monotheism.     The  individual  aspect  of  morals,  rather  than 

corporate  r esponsi oili ty  began  to  emerge  during  this  period. 

2 

The  preachment  came  from  Ezekiel,  and  particularly  Deutero- 

Isaiah,  that  Yahweh' s  favor  was  conditioned  by  absolute 

righteousness.     The  emphasis  v^as  placed  as  never  before  upon 

1 

ethical  monotheism.       These  exile  prophets  reputed  the 
doctrine  of  collective  responsibility,  and  we  see  a  new 
slant  upon  morality,  when  it  becomes  an  individual  natter. 

1.   Isaiah  44:6,  44:24,  45:5  and  46:9 
E.  Jiizekiei  Chapter  18. 
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The  great  moral  responsibility,  as  an  individual  matter, 

in  the  New  Testament,  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  ideas  that 

were  present  in  Israel,  but  particularly  so,  in  Judaism.    A  few 

1 

references  will  support  this  contention. 
Q.  POST-EXILIC. 

1.  After  the  exile,  we  have  a  period  during  which  the 
Levitical  law  predominates  and  triumphs.     It  was  a  case  of 
ritual  morality,  and  it  was  all  right,  in  part,   but  it  was  observ- 
ed to  the  letter,  while  certain  moral  obligations  were  neglected 
or  flouted.     It  >i<l/ little  wonder  we  hear  Jesus  say,  ^\1oe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!     for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  v>;eightier 

matters  of  the  law,  judgement,  mercy,  and  faith:     these  ought 

2 

ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

Jesus  had  no  objection  to  ritual  morality,  as  such,  He 
wanted  them  to  put  'first  things  first'  that  is  all. 
2.  Temple  and  the  Law, 

After  the  exile,  when  the  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  Temple, 
and  the  Law,  there  was  need  for  priests,  to  carry  out  the 
sacerdotal  elements  of  their  religion,  and  if  the  Law  is  to 
be  made  available  for  all  in  the  Temple,  Synagogue,  and  in 
the  Jewish  home,   there  must  be  scribes.     There  were  no  printing 
presses,  of  course,  and  the  office  of  scribe  was  very  impor- 
tant.    Sacrifice  says  I^ers,  "was  gradually  symbolized  and 
spiritualized.     This  system,  thus  transformed  became  the  great 

inspirer  of  ethical  sentiment,  and  a  unique  vehicle  of  moral 
S 

instructi  on. "  

1.  1  Sam.   16-7,  Ps.   7:9,  Ps.  24:S-4,  Ps.  51:17,  Ps.  129;  2,2,23 
Jer.  17:10  and  Jer.Sl:S2 

2.  Matthew,  22; 23 

S.  Myers,  History  of  Past  i:thics,  p  129 
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In  Isaiah  the  58th  chapter,  we  are  told  that  the  true 
fast  consists  exclusively  in  moral  well-doing.     In  the 
book  of  Jonah,  we  discover  that  the  people  of  Nineveh  were 
saved,  not  because  they  fasted,  and  covered  themselves  with 
sack-cloth  and  ashes,  but  heoause  they  repented  of  their 
evil  way,  and  turned  unto  Yahweh. 

3.  The  Synagogue. 

^fter  the  exile,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews; 
a  very  great  need  was  felt  for  a  place  to  worship,  outside 
of  Jerusalem,  and  outside  of  the  Temple.     The  Synagogue  was 
the  answer,  v/hich  came  into  vogue  about  the  time  of  "^zra. 
It  was  the  precursor  of  the  church.     In  these  Synagogues, 
the  Torah  was  read  srA  explained.     The  folk  found  a  communal 
place  fr"**  prayer  in  the  Synagogue,  and  in  addition  to  the 
worship  aspect,  they  v.ere  ujed        scliools.     \/herever  there 
were  as  many  as  ten  Jews,  a  Synagogue  v;as  established.  They 
became  powerful  agencies  for  the  promulgation  of  the  faith. 
The  effect  n-^nr  the  religious  and  ethical  life  was  enormous. 
Christianity  and  her  apostles,  used  these  Synagogues  for 
preaching  purposes,  yes,  Jesus  preached  in  them. 

The  debt  of  Christianity  to  the  Synagogue  is  im- 
measurable.    Certainly,  much  of  our  worship  service  todaj', 
including  the  church  buildlne'^  itself,   is  taken  over  from 
these  Jewish  meeting  houses.     The  homily  and  sermon  can 
be  traced,  for  their  origin,  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue. 
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So,  t  or  the  education  ci  its  people  in  principle  an  i  r  rac- 
tice  of  its  relis-ion,  Judaism  had  tv/o  important  institutions; 
the  outgrowth  of  reiie"ion  itself,  ana  they  were  the  Syna&'oe^e, 
and  the  school.     Of  course,   the  scnool  vvas  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Synagog'ue.     Luke  13:10  f,   e^ives  an  account  of  Jesus 
teaching  in  the  Synaprogcue,     "And  when  He  was  teachinp"  in  one  of 
the  Synac^os^es  on  the  Sai-u,<ath,  etc"     Acts  13:15  f  e-ives  an 
account  of  Paul  preachinj;  in  the  Synagogue,     "And  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  lav;  and  the  prophets,  the  ruler  of  the  Synaprosrue  sent 
unto  therf:  saying,    'Ye  men  ar.d  orethren,  i±  ye  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,   say  on.     Then  Paul  stood  up,  and 
ueckoned  with  his  hand  saying,   "f/.en  of  Israel  ar.  d  ye  that  fear 
God,   ffive  audience".     After  tnis  introduction,  Paul  aj.jealed  to 
his  hearers  on  the  oasis  of  what  God  had  done  for  their  fathers 
in  Israel.     The  Synaproerue  with  its  services  was  unique  in  its 
moral  and  rslis-ious  teaching.     They  had  prciy-?rs,  the  scripture, 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  were  read  from  the  scrolls.     If  a 
competent  person  ^'vas  ^;  resent,  they  had  a  homily.     "Hear,  0  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one"   (Deut .  6:4)  was  an  important 
text,  used  in  these  services.     It  is  rather  significant  for 
Christianity  that  Jesus  and  Paul  were  trained  in  the  Synag-osrue, 
and  used  them  in  their  r reaching.     In  Mark  12:29,  we  hear  Jesus 
make  a  veroatim  quotation  from  (Deut.  6:4).     "And  Jesus  answered 
him,  the  first  of  all  the  comn.aridments  is,    'Hear,  0  Israel;  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord'". 

George  Foot  Moore  says,  "The  tvo  comprehensive  topics  of 

the  homily  are  piety  and  holiness  toward  God,  and  oenevolence 

1 

and  upris-htness  toward  men." 

1.  Moore,  George  Foot,     Judaism    Volume  I.  p.  307 
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The  Synagogue,  v;ith  its  servioea  and  school  became  a 
focal  point  in  Judaism,  and  it  mad^  her  a  power,  a  spiritual 
power  in  the  world.     Here  the  morals  and  religion  of  Israel 
were  drilled  into  all  Jews  from  early  childhood;  here  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  reiterated,  no 
doubt,  with  monotonous  regularity.     Jesus  was  brought  up  a 
good  Jew,  He  attended  the  Synagogue,  and  along  v/ith  the  home, 
the  Synagogue  gave  Him  His  training  in  religion  and  morals. 
The  contribution  of  the  Synagogue  to  Christianity  is  invaluable. 
Indeed,  these  places  of  worship  and  teaching  became  the  cradle 
of  Christianity. 

R.  Ethics  and  Sin. 

1.  Ethics  takes  full  account  of  sin.     "It  is  not  supposed 

that  a  good  life  can  be  lived  unless  moral  evil  is  renounced 

by  a  penitent  heart.     The  fountains  of  conduct  are  considered 

1 

to  have  need  of  cleansing." 

a.  Nev;  Testament  ethics  insists  there  is  a  certain  technique 
for  this  cleansing,  and  the  first  step  is  repentance.  ITatthew 
3:1-2  is  the  first  suggestion,  "In  those  days  came  John  the 
Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  saying, 
'Repent  ye:     for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."     In  Luke 
IS:  3  we  find  Jesus  saying,  "I  tell  you  JTay :     but,  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Repentance  was  really  the  burden  of  John's  message, 
and  we  find  both  Jesus  and  John  assuming  that  their  hearers 
know  what  repentance  is.     (Luke  2:10,  Mark  1:4,  etc.)     V/e  also 
find  Paul  preaching  repentance,  Romans  2:4,  i^cts  2:36,  3:19f, 
and  Acts  17:30) 

1.  H.B.D.   p  242 
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t).  Although  there  is  no  specific  name  for  repentance  in  the 
Old  Testament,  we  see  the  influence  of  that  literature,  and 
the  influence  of  the  prophets  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  its 
message  of  repentance.     Isaiah  bb:7     "Let  the  v;icked  forsake 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:     and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God, 
for  He  will  abundantly  pardon."     Isaiah  l:16f,  "Y/ash  you,  make 
you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes;  cease  to  do  evil."    We  see  then,  that  the  idea  was  very 
prominent  in  the  Old  Testament.     For  the  prophets  it  v/as  a 
turning  back  to  the  allegiance  and  obedience  of  TrOd.     They  had 
a  conviction  that  moral  and  religious  evil  was  the  result  of 
falling  away  from  Ood  and  His  ri.t^hteousness .     This  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  New  Testament  con33")t.     Jesus,  John,  Paul, 
and  other  New  Testament  writers  were  familiar  with  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  v/ell  as  the  writings,  therefore,  we  believe  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  for  Jewish  roots  in  the  New  Testament 
idea  of  repentance,  which  means  so  much  to  the  ethical  life 
of  its  hearers. 

2.  Religion,  and  morals  being  so  closely  related,  the  next 
step  in  attaining  ethical  standards  of  living  would  be  what 
Jesus  calls,  "the  new  birth",  John  S;^.  "Jesus  ansv\;ered  and  said 
unto  him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,   except  a  man  de  oorn 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."    We  believe  that  Je- 
sus' s  conception  of  the  kingdom  was  both  present  and  future,  and 
the  requirements  for  membership,   in  either  the  present  or 
future  kingdom  involved  religion  and  ethics.     I  do  not  presume 
to  mix  religion  and  ethics  in  this  discussion;  they  mix  them- 
selves. 
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The  earliest  knov/n  expressions  of  this  new  birth  em- 
phasizes a  profound  moral  principle  vithin  man.  T^Jzekiel 
11:19-20,  "And  I  v/ill  ^ive  them  one  heart,  and  I  will 
put  a  new  spirit  \vithin  you;  and  I  will  take  the  stony 
heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  an  heart 
of  flesh.     That  they  may  walk  in  ray  statutes,  and  keep 
mine  ordinances,  and  do  them:     and  they  shall  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  ue  their  God."     This  same  idea  can 
he  seen  in  Szekiel  18:2-1,  S6:25-27,  also  in  Jeremiah 
31:21-34. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  rjhat  the  process 
is  called;   '■'  r  principle  is  the  same,  and  I  canr.ot 
help  hut  think  the  Old  Testament  influenced  the  New 
Testament  in  this  regard. 

It  must  he  reraemdered  that  John  was  not  a  Christian; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus  was  not  a  Christian,  although 
His  principles,  and  Kis  teachings  resulted,  inevitably,  in 
an  organization  that  took  their  name  from  His  Title;  He 
remained  a  member  of  the  Synagogue,  and  a  member  of  Judaism. 
Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  were  good  Jews.     Therefore,  we 
believe  that  their  message  on  repentance  and  the  New  Birth 
was  primarily  from  the  Je^vish  background.     V/e  will  admit, 
however,  that  the  Few  Testament  idea  had  the  Jesus' s  stamp, 
which  made  it  a  little  more  unique  perhaps,  at  least  from 
the  Christian  viev/point. 
2.  Holiness. 

lifter  the  TIew  Birth,   the  llevi  Testament  urges  a  life 
of  holiness  v.-hich  is  filled  vith  etliical  princijole. 
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a.  The  Christian  standard  of  ethios,  of  course,  is  Jesus, 
who  overcame  evil,  and  lived  without  sin.     He  v^ias  a  perfect 
pattern.   'Tempted  in  all  things,  as  we  are,  yet  without  sinl 
I'h^  perfect  resistance  of  Jesus  is  exemplary  for  us,  and  while 
we  cannot  attain  His  perfection,  we  can  strive  to  approximate 
Him.     The  epistle  of  the  Hebrews,  makes  Jesus,  our  great  High 
Priest,  who  "became  subject  to  our  limitations  and  infirmities, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  adle  to  sympathize  with  us,  and  help 
us.     Jesus  lived  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  His  chief 
concern  was  to  do  His  Father's  will,  and  to  help  His  brethren. 
V/e  are  safe,  when  we  follow  this  perfect  example,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  kindliness  of  (iod ;  His  great  love  for  us,   in  the 
giving  of  His  ov/n  Son;  heaven's  richest  treasure,  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  us,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  holiness  that  we 
have. 

b., Holiness  has  had  many  conotations,   some  of  them  bad,  but 
for  us  holiness  is  synonomous  v;ith  ethical  perfection.  This 
is  the  goal  toward  which  all  Christians  are  moving.     V/hen  we 
cease  to  have  our  eyes  upon  the  goal  of  ethical  perfection, 
v;e  cease  to  be  Christian. 

G.  The  so-called  holiness  code  is  found  in  Lev.  17-26.  Its 
attitude  tov/ard  women;  treatment  of  slaves,  protection  of  the 
weak  and  poor,  sense  of  Justice,  and  ethical  motives  of  le.;:is- 
lation,  is  very  good,  and  approximates  the  Jesus's  ethics  in  a 
fine  way.     Jesus  quotes  Leviticus  19:18,  when  He  gave  that 
great  ethical  admonition,   "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
(Mt.  22:S9.) 
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Smith  says,  "The  holiness  code  reco^f^nized  the  lav;  of 
love,  and  if  it  had  been  given  full  sway,  with  its  insistence 
on  justice,  it  would  have  "been  ethically  supreme." 
S.  Messianic  Kin,=^dom. 
1.  The  future. 

Especially  after  the  exile,  the  Jews  recognized 
certain  limitations  in  the  present.     They  believed  that  the 
anomalies  of  the  present  would  be  explained  in  the  future,  in 
ends  yet  to  be  realized.     One  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  our  parent  reli.';ion  was  the  doctrine  of  hope.  Jean 
Knudson  says,   "the  most  striking  exhibition  of  the  ethical 
idealism  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  found  in  their  teaching 
concerning  the  'Day  of  Jehovah'.     Yah^.veh  is  to  establish  His 

o 

own  kingdom  among  men."        i'hey  felt  that  Yahveh  v/as  leading 
them,  that  He  had  complete  control  of  the  events  and  processes 
of  history;   they  interpreted  history  as  a  continuous  vindi- 
cation of  right  over  wrong.     They  believed  in  a  moral  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.     They  believed  that  CJod  v/ould  triumph, 
if  not  in  this  order,   then  in  a  better  and  succeeding  order. 

The  religion  of  Judaism  was  dominated  by  a  sense  of 
divine  purpose.     5od  created  the  world,   set  it  going,  and  in 
His  good  time,  would  bring  it  to  an  end.     This  idea  was  carried 
over  into  Christianity.     This  message  of  divine  purpose  v/orking 
itself  out  in  the  events  of  time,  and  moving  toward  an  end 
was  an  inspiring  world  view.     All  through  the  years,  men  have 
been  controlled  in  their  religious  and  moral  activity  by  a 
belief  in  'The  day  of  Jehovah.' 

1.  Smith,  J.  L'.  Powis.     The  Morals  of  Israel,  p  186 

2.  Knudson,  Religious  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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Judaism  had  no  sx:ecuiaticn  ,  no  philosophy,  'out  they  had 

a  sTood  suustitute  ir  the  Apocalypse.     During  the  second  century 

.  C^.  these  Apocaiyp ti  sts  v.egan  advocating  a  con.plete  overthrow 

ol  the  present  order,  and  the  estau  li  shinent  oi'  the  kine-dom  oi" 

God.     This  type  of  literature  was  carried  over  ir tc  the  New 

Testament  period,  and  for  fcur  hundred  years  alter  Christ,  it 

was  a  popular  literary  method.     The  Kew  Testament  oook  oi 

Revelation,  kno'/Wi  as  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  is  the  outstanding^ 

example,  although  there  are  ctr.er  traces  in  the  Tev./  Testament. 

This  is  just  another  heritage  from  Judaism.     The  prophets  had 

foretold  a  plorious  luture  when  God  7/ould  reion,  and  the  uaffling 

proolems  of  the  present,  would  ne  explained.     Dean  Knudson  says, 

"The  idea  of  a  divine  world  plan,  of  a  universal  moral  govern- 

m^ent,  arid  of  the  comine-  of  the  kinsrdom  of  Gcd  -was  the  unique 

1 

creation  of  Israeli  tic  seen  i  us." 

Jeremiah  .31:33  f,  srives  us  his  idea  of  the  new  kingdom  that 
is  cominf?,     "!^ut  this  ?;iiiv.e  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  ivith 
the  house  of  Israel;  aft-3r  trcse  days  sayeth  tne  Lord,   I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inv/ard  parts,  ana  write  it  in  their  hearts; 
and  will  ue  their  God,  and  they  shall  »:-e  my  people." 
2.     Messianic  Hope. 

a.     The  Messianic  hope  of  Judaism  had  a  twofold  meaning, 

1.  Knudson,   Religious  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  p  367 
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first,  a  personal  Ilesslah,  and  secondly,  a  Messianio 
age.     In  the  Messianic  age,  we  mean  the  troader  belief 
in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jod. 

b.  Some  scholars  think  Judaism  was  influenced  by  a  Persian 
expectation  of  a  Llessiah  which  had  filtered  into  Babylon, 

and  was  acquired  by  Judaism  while  in  exile.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  one  thing  is  certain,  Christianity  got  her  Delief 
concerning  the  Messiah,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  from 
Judaism.     Sven  though  a  part  of  the  idea  may  have  been 
borrowed,  it  had  its  native  elements  about  it,  and  it 
is  wholly  consistent  with  the  Jewish  genius  for  religion, 
and  religious  beliefs.    Messianic  ideas  were  in  the  air, 
during  the  post-exilic  period,  and  Luke,  chapters  one 
and  two,  shows  the  type  of  those  who  were  "waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel." 

c.  No  people  ever  hoped  so  long  or  so  patiently  as  did 

the  Hebrew  people.     They  had  firm  faith  that  the  ^^udge  of 

all  the  earth  would  do  right.     "They  were  willing  to  wait 

for  Him;  however  dark  the  present;  the  future  was  theirs. 

The  best  is  yet  to  be.     The  golden  age  for  the  Hebrew 

1 

people  was  always  .just  ahead." 

d.  This,  of  course,   inspired  men  to  earnest  improve- 
ment.    Christianity,  from  the  first,  was  regarded  as  a 
fulfilment  of  this  Llessianic  hope,  and  to  this  day 
maintains  the  same  cheerful  outlook,  which  it  inherited 
from  the  Jews. 

1.  Angus,  Historical  Background  of  early  Christi- 
anity, p  141 
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e.     ViQiatever  may  oe  said  ai,.out  other  irifluences  which  c-MV.e  ir.to 
Christianity,  '.vhether  rrcm  the  mystery  re  li  ?-ion  s  on  the  one  hand 
or  Gre3>  philosophy  on  the  other.,     it  is  certain  that  the  nerve 
of  Christianity  is  s^piritual.     The  key  note  of  the  message  of 
Christiar  ity  is  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  out  upon  ail 
flesh,  and  the  estaDlishment  of  liis  spiritual  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind.     This  may  oe  an  improvement  over  Judaism, 
uut  the  roots  of  the  idea  a-o  uack  to  Judaism. 

3.  Messianic  expectation. 

"The  national,  political  expectation  was  an  inheritance 

from  prophecy.     The  principle  feature  was  the  recovery  of 

independence  and  pc.ver,  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  fidelity 

to  God  and  His  lav/,   justice  and  fair  dealine:,  ..-rot her ly  love 

amone'  men,  rersonal  rectitude  and.  piety.     The  external  condition 

was  to  oe  a  lioeration  irom  the  rule  of  foreian  oppression.  The 

internal  concition  was  to  i.-e  a  relie:ious  and  moral  reformation 

1 

or  regeneration  of  the  Jewish  people." 

We  see  this  relief  concemini?  the  comins*  kingdom  in  Isaiah 
9:2-7  ,      Jeremiah  23:5,  Rosea  3:5,   Isaiah  11:1-9,  Daniel  7:1?, 
and  we  fret  some  of  it  in  the  llCth  Psalm, 

4.  Eschato  losry . 

"Jewish  eschatolosry  is  the  ultimate  step  in  the  indi- 

vidualizini-  of  reliecion,  as  the  messianic  ase  is  the  culmination 

01  the  national  conception.     Every  man  is  finally  judp-ed  indi- 

2 

vidually  and  save!  or  damned  oy  his  own  deeds."      Herein  lies 
the  moral  sienificance  of  eschatology.     It  had 

1.  Moore,   Georsre  I'oot  .  Judaism,   Volume  II.  p324 

2.  loll.,  p377" 
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atj,  roxound  influence  upon  character  and  conduct.     The  idea 

of  judgement  in  connection  with  'the  day  of  Jehovah'  was 

a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  realm  of  morals.  "The 

predominant  moral  interest  of  the  Rah"bis,   in  the  last 

judgement,  was  in  the  individual  retribution  which 

1 

awaits  the  Israelites." 

5.  "Rev/ard  and  punishment  are  the  motives  to  which 

the  mass  of  mankind  is  most  amenable  and  the  Jewish  teachers, 

though  well  aware  that  thev  are  not  the  highest,  do  not  scruple 

2 

on  that  account  to  appeal  to  the  people." 

Judaism  and  Christianity  both  recognize  the  merit 
of  good  v;oric3.     'Ye  see  Jesus' s  attitude  in  Matthev;  19:21. 
"Jesus  said  unto  him,   if  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven...."    Other  references  on  the  same  sub- 
ject reflect  the  New  Testament  attitude.     Mark  10:21,  Luke 
18:22,  and  God's  reward  in  general,  Matthew  6:1,  6:18,  10:41-42, 
Luke  12:S3f,  1st  Timothy  6:17-19. 

The  conceptions  of  retribution  were  deeply  rooted 
in  Judaism,  and  these  carry  over  into  Christianity,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  above  references. 

V/hen  Jesus  was  asked  the  question,   "What  shall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?    He  gave  a  Jewish  answer,  which 
is  indicative  of  the  influence  of  the  decalogue  upon  Jesus. 
(Mt.  19:21,  Mark  10:17,  and  Luke  18:18.) 

1.  Moore,  George  Foot.     Judaism,  Volume  II,  p  386 

2.  Ibid.  ,  p  89-90. 
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6.  The  apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism,  Daniel,  and 
Ezeklel,  some  in  Jeremiah,  and  quite  a  lot  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  have  greatly  influenced  the  author  of  the 
Christian  apocalypse.     The  whole  program  of  Revelation  is 
an  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  reign  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.     Much  of  the  material  in  this  NeTv  Testament  apo 
calypse  can  he  paralleled  in  Daniel. 

7.  John  the  Baptist, who  was  a  forerunner  of  Jesus,  and 
the  prophetic  link  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  thought 
himself  to  he  simply  a  voice  calling  for  preparation  for 

the  coming  Judge.     "He  held  to  the  general  Israelitic  char- 
acter of  the  Messianic  kingdom.     He  made  it  clear  that  repen- 

1 

tance  was  the  door  to  this  kingdom  and  not  a  Jewish  birth." 
John  thought  the  kingdom  was  to  be  in  the  future. 
"Repent  ye  for  the  kingdom ....  is  at  hand."    Mt.  2:2 

8.  The  core  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  the  "Kingdom  of 

God"  idea.     "Jesus  was  a  Jew,  born  under  the  law,  and  was  gene- 

2 

tically  united  with  the  thoughts,  life  and  hopes  of  Judaism." 
The  following  references  will  suffice  to  show  that  Jesus  had 
much  to  say  about  the  kingdom,  Matthew  12;28,  Luke  10:11,  Hark 
4:26-29,  etc.     Jesus  shared  the  viev^point  of  the  apocalyptist s 
with  regard  to  two  ages,  the  present  and  the  coming  one. 
Mt.  12 :22 but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Grhost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in 
the  world  to  come."    Mark  10:20  gives  the  same  viewpoint. 

9.  Sschatological  sayings  of  Jesus  may  be  found  in  Mt.  16:27 
26:29,  19:28,  etc. 

1.  Mathews.  Messianic  Hooe  in  the  New  Testament,  p  64-65 

2.  Ibid. ,  p  67 
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10.     With  Paul,  the  basis  of  ethical  apreal,  is  his  assumption 
of  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  hope  of  sharing-  it. 
Romans  14:7  will  illustrate.     1st  Cor.  4::20  ar.d  Gal.  5:21  hold  to 
the  same  viewpoint.     l<'or  Paul  the  cominfr  of  the  Messianic  as-e 
and  judgement  was  to  ue  soon.     1st  Cor.  7:29,   1st  Thes.  4rl5,  etc 
With  all  Christian  writers  Paul  made  ethics  depend  upon  relis-ion. 
Deep  in  his  moral  concept  was  the  idea  of  reward  and  punishment, 
which  were  to  ue  determiined  at  the  judgement.     Paul  was  a  Hei..rew 
of  the  Heurews,  a  Pharisee,  as  touching  the  law,  i-ilameless.  Phil 
3:5,  Acts  23:6.     We  have  ample  evidence,  then,  that  this  proiilic 
writer  of  the  New  Testamient  was  greatly  influenced  py  the 
reli^-icn  and  ethics  of  his  Keorew  fathers. 
T .     JFf^nc! . 

1.       Scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  that,   in  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  Kew  Testamerst  story,  is  the  Jesus  program.     There  m.ay 
ue  some  extraneous  miaterials,  out  it  all  uears  cirectiy  or  in- 
directly upon  Jesus,  Kis  preaching  and  His  teaching.     We  have 
referred  to  Jesus  and  His  attitude  toward  many  issues,  snd  have 
quoted  Him  on  several  subjects  throughout  this  theeis.  We 
have  purposely  arrar. ged  our  materials,  however,   so  as  to  crive  a 
rather  comprehensive  accourit  of  Jesus,  and  His  ethical  teaching 
in  this  one  section  of  the  paper.     We  believe  that  normative 
Christianity,  and  normative  ethics  are  to  be  lo'jnd  in  the  Jesus 
proe-ram.     We  uelieve  that  a  close  adherence  to  the  Jesus  proe-ram 
of  livinpr,  would  be  a  panacea  icr  the  ills  of  the  world.  We 
also  relieve  that  Jesus  inherited  much  of  His  prosrrami  from  His 
Jewish  fathers,  and  will  attempt  to  snov;  that,   in  this  section. 
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3.     Jewish  scholars  ciaiu;  Jesus  as  a  true  son  ol  Israel,  and 

as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  grreatness  of  their  ancestral 

faith,  so  that  Judaism  and  essential  Christianity  have  some 

thinsrs  in  common.     Montefiore,  on  the  accer.tar.ee  of  this 

conclusion   has  said,   "In  the  future  Christianity  and  Judaism 

will  be  ai..  le  to  shake  hands  over  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 

the  fundamental  elements  in  the  moral  and  reli?-ious  doctrine 
1 

of  Jesus." 

3.     We  will  admit  that  Jesus  ouilt,   very  larsrely,   on  a  Judaic 
foundation,  but  we  must  not  forsret  that  Christianity  makes  a 
place  for  His  superiority,  over  any  one  who  has  e:one  before. 
We  see  this  in  the  eristie  to  the  Heurews;  which  is  an 
apologetic  for  the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  Moses,  the  Angels, 
Aaron,  or  tne  Levitical  priesthood,  prophets,  and  all  persons 
save  Jehovah,   Himself.     Hebrews  1:1-4  will  illustrate,  "God 
who  at  sundry  times  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers  r.-y  the  prophets,   hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  i.-y  His  Son,  whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  ail  thinss, 
by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.     Who  oeine  the  brightness  of 
His  ST  lory,  and  the  express  imag:e  of  His  person,  and  upholdinf? 
all  thinp:s  oy  the  word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself 
purged  our  sins,  sat  dov/n  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
hip-h.    "'eing  made  so  much  better  than  the  Angels,  as  He  hath 
oy  inheritance  ootained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they." 

In  the  teachiners  of  Jesus;  they  heard  the  voice  of  God 
talking  with  them. 
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4.  King  says,  "Jesus  's  teachings  in  a  peoQliar  degree  gives 
unity  to  the  spiritual  life  in  its  conception  of  love  as  ful- 
filling all  righteousness,  and  the  obligation  of  universal 

love  is  peculiarly  its  contribution  to  the  ethical  thought  of 
1 

the  world." 

5.  Moore  notes  that,  "Jesus* s  range  of  quotation  and  allusion 

is  remarkably  wide,  embracing  the  Pentateuch,   the  prophets,  Psalms, 
2 

etc."    All  this  reveals  notalile  intimacy  v^ith  the  scripture,  ^/e 
have  noted  already  that  Jesus  was  brought  up  a  good  Jew.     He  was 
taught  the  Scriptures  in  His  home  and  in  the  Synagogue,  and  His 
frequent  quotations  does  reveal  an  intimate  knowledge, 

6.  Alan  Hugh  M^Keile,   in  his  coraaentary  on  Matthew  has  pre- 
pared a  table  showing  the  quotations  of  Jesus  in  the  book  of 
Matthew,  also  some  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament.     \7e  shall 
give  an  exhibit  from  M'Neile  to  show  the  great  use  that  Jesus 
made  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  other  books  in  the  New  Testament 
will  probably  show  as  many  quotations.     I  am  sure  the  other 
synoptic  gospels  v7ould  do  so,  any  vi/ay. 

1.  King.     The  Ethics  of  Jesus,  p  198 

2.  Moore,  Judaism,  p  289  Volume  I. 

Old  Testament  quotations,  ascribed  to  Jesus. 

Old  Testament.  I.fe.tthev;. 

Gen.  1:27,  5:2  19:4 
Gen.  2:24  19:5 

Exodus  3:16  22:22 

Exodus  20:12  15:4,  19:19 

"  20:12  (14)  5:27,  19:18 

"  20:15  (12)  5:27,  19:18 

"  20:14  (15)  19:18 
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OLD  T^STAM^IT.  rjATTH^/. 

^odua    20:16  (17)  15:14 

21:24  5:38 

Levitious  19:18  5:42,  22:;59 

»»  24:20  5:S8 

Dent.       5:16  15:14,  19:19 

"  5:17  5:27,  19:18 

"  5:18  5:21,  19:19 

"  5 : 19 : 20  19 : 18 

»»  6:5  22:S7 

"  6 : 12  4 : 10 

•»  6:16  4:7 

«  8:2  4:4 

"  19:21  5:28 

"  24:1  5:21 

Psalm        6:9  7:22 

^  8:2  21:16 

"        22:1  27:46 

Isaiah      6:9  12:14-15 

"  9:1-2  4:15 

"  29:12  15:8-9 

Zaoh.       12:7  26:21 

Malachi    2:1  11:10 

.  There  are  some  more,  and  a  number  of  allusions, 
"out  it  seems  to  me  these  are  numerous  enough  to  convince  any- 
one that  Jesus  was  very  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures, 
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7.     Jesus  and  His  immediate  followers,  toward  the  so-called 

ceremonial  law ,  W;f ;:n t i r e ly  orthodox.     Matthev;  5:18,  "I 

came  not  to  destroy  the  law  out  to  fulfil."     In  the  accoijnt 

of  the  cieansino:  the  leper  in  xMatthew  8:4  Oo  thy  way 

show  thyself  to  the  Priest,  and  offer  a  gift  that  Moses 

comrricLnded,  for  a  testiinony  unto  tnem."     We  see  the  attitude 

of  Jesus  toward  the  Levitical  law.     Matthew  23:23,  and  Matthew 

23:2  show  how  Jesus  arjiroved  the  raoi'inical  extensions  like 

1 

tithing  of  garden  her»,iS,   etc.        In  Mt .  5:18-19  as  we  have 
suggested  many  tirnes  Jesus  says,   "One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law." 

If  space  and  time  would  permit,  we  could  have  many  pasres 
cf  coiy.pari sons  uetween  the  attitude  of  Jesus  and  the  covenant 
code,  on  social  relations.     We  have  jriven  an  outline  of  the 
attitude  of  the  code  toward  things,  women,   slaves,  the  family, 
usury,  the  poor,  etc.     In  Jesus  we  find  the  sam.e  attitude,  with 
the  exception  of  the   'lex  talionis'   of  the  code.     It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Jesus  imp'roved  upon  the  law,  where  it  was 
necessary,  and  like  everythiner  else  that  He  i-orrowed  from  the 
Jewish  fathers.  He  put  Flis  unique  stamp  upon  it. 

The  ideal  in  the  relipricn  of  Israel  was  a  society  in 
which  all  the  relations  of  men  to  their  fellows  were  srovemed 
t  y  the  principle,     "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neisrhbor  as  thyself." 
Lev.   19:18.     This  is  considered  a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  I^ew 
Testament,  Gal.  Romans  13:8-10,   James  2:6,  and  Jesus 

quotes  triis  veruatim,  in  His  great  declaration  concernine-  the 
great  commiandment s ,  Matt.  22:36. 

1.     Moore,  Georg-e  Foot.  Judaism,  Volume  I.  p  9 
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8.  In  Matthew  22:36  and  S7  Jesaa  gives  us  the  essence  of 
all  His  religioas  and  moral  teachings.     At  least,   it  seems 
that  v.-ay  to  me.     In  response  to  the  question  of  the  lawyer 
concerning  the  greatest  commandment,  Jesus  replied,  ''Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  'Jod ,  with  all  thy  heart,   soul,  mind, 
and  strength,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  r'hou  shalt 
love  thy  neighDor  as  thyself."  Jesutj  is  quoting  i.(-;ut.   G:5  and 
Lev,  1Q:13.     He  goes  on  to  say,  "that  on  these  tv;o  comuandments 
hang  all  of  the  lav/  uad  the  prophstG."  This  is  equivt^lent 
to  saying,  if  you  love  iod,  and  man  cls  you  si^ould,  all  things 
else  vill  be  religious  and  ethical.     To  this  I  v/ould  add  the 
cliruax  of  His  wonderful  sernon  on  the  I'ount.  i!atthev;  7:12^ 
"Therefore  vihatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.''     I  should  say  that  these  summaries 
of  Jesus' s  teachings  include  all  that  has  "been  suggested  in 
the  covenant  code,  and  the  decalogue,  the  prophets,  and  the 
writings,  v^ith  regards  to  ethics,  and  then  He  has  given  the 
whole  idea  His  ovm  personal  touch,  v/hich  makes  Him  a  supreme 
ethical  teacher  and  preacher. 

U.l.       I  was  going  to  say  something  about  Paul,  but  all  that 
is  in  Paul  was  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  since  Jesus  is 
the  normative  Christianity  and  etl  '".3,  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, let  us  leave  Paul  with  this  bare  allusion.     He  was  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  well  versed  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  law,  and  while  he  v?as  somewhat  bitter  against 
the  extreme  legalists,  he  was  also  a  good  Jew.     Romans  9:3-5 
will  show  his  attitude  tov/ard  his  Jewish  brethren  and  fathers. 
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"For  T  could  ■.vish  that  my  sell  were  c-ccursed  from  Christ 
tor  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  accoriLin^r  to  the  ixesh:     who  are 
Israelites,  to  whom  j.ertairieth  the  adoption,  and  the  g-lory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  e-ivino:  or  the  lav;,  and  the  services 
of  God,  and  the  promises.     Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom 
as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
lilessed  forever.  Amen." 

We  see  from  the  ai,.ove  that  Paul,  his  attitude  on  the 
outward  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  to  the  contrary  n otwithstan  iinsr, 
was  really  loyal  to  these  spiritual  foreoears.     Ki  s  chief  concern 
was  a  matter  of  emphasis,  that  is  all.     He  not  only  thousrht 
Judaism  the  true  ancestor  of  the  new  religion,  out  looked  for  a 
speedy  recon ci  iation  of  these  tv;o  estranp-ed  kinsmen. 

We  have  already  considered  Paul  as  an  Eschatologi st ,  and 
his  chapter  on  the  Resurrection,   1st.  Corinthians,  chapter  lo 
is  the  uest  literature  we  have  on  the  suuject  ot   -Life  hereafter. 

We  see  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  codes,  upon 
Paul,   in   his  un compromi sirur  attack  upon  the  Corinthians  for 
tneir  ir^iijioriility .     In  this  ear^y  caurch  Paul  h:::..d  tainKS  to 
contend  with,  that  no  modern  preacher  has  to  face.     I  question 
whether  any  Methodist  preacher,   in  one  of  our  corf erences , 
today,  v/ould  accept  an  appointmient  to  the  First  church  Corinth, 
under  the  sc-..me  conditions  that  Paul  went  there.     He  grave  them 
som.e  etaical  standards  that  he  erot  from  the  codes,  an:I  from 
Jesus . 
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V.     Generally  the  New  Testament  v;riters  took  over  the  Jewish 
idea  of  God.     I  think  there  is  no  question  hut  what  the 
conoeption  of  Judaism  carried  over  into  the  thinking  of 
the  first  century  Christians.     God  was  Almighty,  Holy, 
and  Righteous. 

In  Kew  Testament  Ethics,  we  find  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  hest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.     Matthew  5:17 
"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets:     I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,"  and 
Paul  says  in  Romans  3:21,  "Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?     God  forhid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law." 
Whatsoever  things  were  valuable  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  prophets'  message  were  conserved  in  the  New, 
Comparison  of  Jewish  and  Christian  "Sthics. 

a.  Both  aim  at  the  absoluteness  of  God. 

b.  Both  are  emphasized  as  inward. 

c.  Both  emphasize  its  universality. 

d.  The  sanctif icat ion  of  life  in  all  of  its  relations 
constitutes  their  common  ideal. 

Jesus,  Paul  and  others  simply  assumed  the  revelation 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Jews,  and  built  upon  that 
foundation. 

Christianity  began  as  a  new  av/akening  in  Judaism. 

It  was  essentially  a  revival  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual 

aspects  of  prophetic  religion. 

"Jesus  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  God.  He 

was  His  Father,  but  He  was  *The  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth*, 

and  a  Personality  with  moral  authority.     The  early  church 

1 

began  with  an  experience  of  God." 

1.  Rail,  Jews  and  Christians  compare  notes,  p  28 
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W.     "MEFD  FOR  RFTHITITTiNO  FT^TCAL  c-TAT^DARpc^ . 

1.     After  rnakine^  this  study;  I  am  cor. vincel  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  rethinking  on  our  At'.ic-d,!  standards.  We 
have  an  entirely  new  v/orld,  in  a  good  mari  y  rer.pects.  The 
advancement  or  science  has  changed  the  isolated  nations  ol' 
the  world  into  a  neia-h'uorhood.     .Modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  have  annihilated  time  and  space. 
A  careful  check  of  all  things  on  cur  oreakfast  taole  will 
indicate  cur  total  dependence  upon  other  nations  for  the 
very  sustenarice  of  life.     We  have  new  international  problems. 
The  rise  of  imperialistic  tendencies;  the  relationship  of 
capital  and  iauor;  the  changed  relation  of  the  sexes,  in- 
volving greater  equality,  and  a  general  breakdown  of  the  old 
'mores'  concerning-  the  relationship  of  the  sexes,  call  for  a 
new  thinking  along  these  lines.     The  shift,  durin.g-  the  last 
few  years,  from  rural  to  uroan  life  also  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  rethink  the  ethical  standards  of  our  people. 
2.     ^resent  day  morals. 

The  condition  of  present  day  morals  calls  for  the 
Ethical  Monotheism  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus.     The  demand 
to-day  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  i.rophets  for  a  new 
heart  and  mind.     We  need  to  cast  oat  the  stony  heart  and 
replace  it  with  or.  e  of  flesh  and  olocd. 

4.  CohOTi  says,   "'''ecause  God  is  in  His  neaven,  v/e  m.ust  see  that 

1 

all  is  risrht  with  His  world," 

Let  us  take  our  heritage  from  the  Jewish  people, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  justice,   defend  the  weak,  and 
relieve  the  oppressed. 

1.  Cohan,   Jew  and  Christian  compare  notes,  p  99 
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X.     PTTT^'ERIORITY  CLAIM  OF  CHRI ?TI  Ai:? . 

Christianity  has  always  claimed  superiority  in  the 
realm  of  Helisrion  and  Ethics.     I  suppose  it  is  only  natural, 
for  us  to  do  this;  human  nature  almost  maVes  it  mandatory, 
that  is  every  one  thinks  he  belonrrs  to  a  church,  for  example, 
that  is  just  a  little  uetter  than  others.     It  is  a  natural 
bias.     Haas  says,  ;ve  have  a  superior  religion  ana  Ethics. 
1.     "Love  of  man  for  man  as  exhii-ited  in  o rother liness  of 
thought,  feeling  and  deed.     It  miakes  for  individual  rig-hts 
and  common  justice,  and  seeks  the  general  v/elfare,  uecause 

it  inculcates  sacrifice  for  the  cofrm.cn  good.     He  says  fur- 
ther, Christianity  has  supreme  moral  power  oecause  it  com- 
bines so  ii.any  hip-h  ideals  in  Jesus...,  He  stands  as  the 
suprem.e  moral  ideal....  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus  is 

the  ^-ir-^Ttee  of  the  rermanence  of  Christianity  in  the 

1 

world'b  moral  progress." 

1.    ^iv.  le  Ethics. 

There  is  really  no  systematic  presentation  of  morals 
in  the  "^iv.  le,  out  we  gather  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
writings  the  moral  conceptions  that  were  formed  oy  the 
historians,  prophets,  poets,  and  apostles;  culminating-,  of 
course,  with  Jesus.     It  has  been  very  interesting,  and 
helpful  to  me,  to  trace  the  development  of  morals  in  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testaments. 


1.     Haas,  Freedom  and  Christian  ccnduct,  p  25-27 
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III.     Sunrimary  of  the  thesia. 

A .  Introduction  . 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Introduction  to 
show  the  reasons  lor  a  study  of  this  nature.     ''■'^e  have 
g:one  into  detail,  in  showing;  our  personal  interest  in  a 
st^jdy  ol   the  development  of  relitrion  and  ethics.  Pornetlbiin^ 
nas  ueen  saia  concerning:  the  method  to  ue  ut:ed  in  this 
thesis.     We  have  not  ueen  ai.  le  to  do  much  original  work; 
the  sources  have  been  voluminous,  and  we  have  drawn  upon 

them  v/ith  the  utmost  freedom.     We  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  all  those  whose  names  arpear  in  the 
I' i.i  li  ovrrap  hy  . 

B.  "^ody  of  the  Thesis. 

We  have  studied  the  historical  v.ackerround  of  ethics, 
and  lollowed  the  development  of  the  same  from  the  earliest 
Biblical  records  through  the  New  Testament  records. 

Historically,  relig*ion  and  ethics  have  k.»een  insepara^;*  ly 
linked  together.    We  have  recosnized  this  close  relationship 
throughout  the  thesis.     There  will  i-e  places  where  religious 
anl  ethical  concepts  ^viil  i.-e  used  ir. terchan  ereao  ly ,  oecause 
of  their  identity,  and  close  relationship.     We  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  ciose  relaticnship  uetween  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  standards  of  ethics.     We  have  attempted 
to  show  tnis  relationship,  oy  quotations  from  uoth  Testaments 

The  motive  forces  of  history  have  ueen  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  people.     We  have  fourxd  that  the  history  of 
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the  religion  of  Israel  was  really  a  development  oi'  the  moral 
consciousness . 

We  have  lollowed  the  development  of  this  consciousness 
from  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  ritual 
ethics  of  Judaism,  into  and  throuerh  the  New  Testament  concepts 
of  ethical  standards.     Our  empiiasis  has  oeen  upon  the  prophets, 
and  the  New  Testament  prophets,  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  the 
relationship  between  them.    We  have  decided  that  Jesus  is  the 
normative  ethical  system  of  the  wew  Testament.     All  others 
rely  upon.  His  standards.     The  prophets  were  really  the  great 
moralists  of  Israel,  and  Jesus  was  truly  their  successor. 
The  prophetic  element  in  religion  is  carried  over  into  the 
New  Testament  rather  than  the  priestly  function.    The  prophets 
have  made  lastine  contributions  to  the  history  oi  ethics. 

A  short  survey  of  Christian  ethics  as  a  whole  brings 
the  thesis  to  a  conclusion. 
C.     Concluding  statement. 

We  are  throus-h  with  the  paper;  we  have  found  that  the 
subject  of  ethics  is  more  than  large  enough  for  a  thesis,  and 
obviously,  we  have  not  exhausted  our  field,  not  even  the  notes 
on  what  material  we  have  covered.     I  have  a  profound 
appreciation  for  the  Jewish  religion,  and  its  ethical  system. 
I  thin""-*:  the  Christian  system  is  far  superior,  but  greatly 
indebted  to  the  parent  relis:icn. 

This  has  been  a  great  study,  and  tremendously  worthwhile 
to  me  personally. 
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